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Aotes. 


RLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES IN 1688. 
difficulties experienced by many English 
and shires, in olden days, in getting 
ofa more or less suitable character at 
entary elections, must have been something 
bus, Even two hundred years ago those 
i the wires that worked the mechanism 
Constituencies must often have been at their 
in the search for candidates who would 
to face the expense and inconvenience 


sto and from London, and of residence | 


though the certainty of election may have 

: ‘nel well foregone conclusion. 
wing original letters afford good illus- 
of how the course of things went in those 
the search fora member. They also indi- 


y show a man, if we are to believe his 
ft, 80 shattered in health, and so deficient 
k learning or practical wisdom, as was 


tel Baker (the writer of letter No. 1.), | 


to stand for the election at Bury St. 
mds by the chief officer of its Corporation. 
CO ery of what Mr. Staff rd, the Mayor, 
we written to Mr. Baker to induce that 


to waive his scruples, is probably an | 





insoluble problem, but Jetter No. II. shows Mr, 
Baker yielding to the Mayor's persuasive powers. 
Whether Mr. Baker went to the poll does not 
appear from the papers. The roll of Parliament 
for 1688-9 instructs us that Sir Robert Davers, 
Bart., and Sir Thomas Hervey, Knt. (ancestor of 
the Marquises of Bristol), were elected. Others, 
besides the latter and Mr. Baker, were solicited to 
stand, as your readers will see by letter No. III., from 
Sir Robert Bacon, Bart., of Redgrave, and letters 
Nos. IV. and V., from Mr. William Bridgeman. The 
latter gentleman appears to have been put to some 
expense in the matter. You have so many readers 
well informed in Suffolk antiquities, that this note 
may possibly elicit the fact or information whether 
the election of 1688 was a contested one, or 
whether Sir R. Davers and Sir T. Hervey, one or 
both of whem represented Bury St. Edmunds in 
several Parliaments between 1679 and 1701, 
walked over the course in 1688 without opposi- 
tion? The letter No. VI. is added as it contains 
curious evidence of the anxiety of the Bury St. 
Edmunds Corporation to give proof at a critical 
time of their attachment to the Crown :— 


I, 

“Mr. Mayor,—It was but last night I understood that 
my Letter to Mr. Jonathan Noble wrot on Thursday last 
week, had not been comunicated to you by him as I bad 
desired him, both by word, and expressly in the Letter 
itself, wherein he dealt not so candidly with mee as he 
should have done, having pitched on this medium of 
applying myself to your Letter, I was wholly a Stranger 
and knew not how to suppose you to be with the Dis- 
senters for the electing mee a Burgess. My wife also 
being in town on Thursday last did forbear though she 
was coming to wait on you, presuming you had seen my 
Letter and thought it uncivil to give you a second trouble 
on the same Errand. I therefore beg leave to offer you 
the sum of that Letter in fewer words hoping it may not 
be too late. 

“Sir, I acknowledge myself very much obliged to such 
friends as design mee an honour far above my Meritts, 
but I entreat you to consider the service is so much be- 
yond my abilities in every respect as they will suffer a 
great disappointment in the undertaking. My bodily 
infirmities have for more than 20 years taken me off 
from making inprovement of my time by reading or con- 
versation as to unfitt mee for publick busines in the 
smallest capacity, much more in so high a sphear of ser- 
vice and difficult juncture of affairs. Besides were I 
engaged my often infirmities render it next to impossoble 
to attend my duty in performance for as I am so weake 
ofttimes as my mind cannot bear the weight of my 
private Concerns if at all difficult without disordering 


| my body, sol have contracted such a tendernes by long 
the net had to be spread rather widely, 

| stirr abroad or sitt in another House near the Winter 
| Season but I take Cold which often causeth Gripings and 


indisposition and confinement thereby as I can seldom 


Flux (my reigning distemper) attended with vapours 
from y® Spleen sometimes to an high degree and of a 
week or longer continuance, in which time I am utterly 
disabled for action or sometimes for so much as Converse 
with a Friend in my Chamber as they continually with 
mee can attest and Mr. Dennis with the others who were 
with mee last Tuesday night were satisfied of the truth, 
though they would not consult for my discharge. 

“But I hope, Mr. Mayor, you will more compassionately 
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consider my Circumstances to have mee excused there 
being eminent bazard of life in the undertaking as it falls 
out in the winter, or however a failure in attending the 
service is to be expected. Moreover the afflictive Cir- 
cumstances of my family are to mee as great a ground of 
such a failure to be feared as my own weaknes, for my 
wife since her last affection is so broken in her natural 
spirits and disposed to her former Pains that any Grief 
brings them on, and her affliction casts me down, and we 
have late Alarms among y® Children. Besides the Care 
of the rest one of our Daughters spitt blood as we have 
cause to fear from the Lungs whom my wife will not 
know how to leave, yet unsatisfied if she goes not with mee. 
Such exercises I fear will cast her and her former 
Hysterical] pains which were extream greivous, but I 
would not exceed the bounds of a Letter. If you see just 
reason for my declining as I do the Service I request the 
favour to represent it to my Lord of Dover and pray his 
Lordship for my being excused. If otherwise it be cast 
upon mee I desire what I have written of my disability as 
a precaution may be admitted with all concerned for a just 
excuse if I faile in the Service, I shal only add that I am, 
“Sir, Your humble Servt*. 
“Sa. BAKER, 

“T suppose Mr. Bartholmew Somes may be generally 
approved in my room. Sir I return my thanks for your 
endeavours in behalf of my neighbour. 

“These to Mr. Mayor of Bury present.” 


II. 

** Mr. Mayor,—Seeing divers Friends of your Corpora- 
tion are not satisfied to excuse mee notwithstanding my 
disability pleaded but still importune mee to answer their 
desires intimating your readines to join therein and that 
they cannot agree in another as I hoped in my room, I do 
at their request signify to you that if I be chosen to this 
Service I shall acquiesce therewith and go as far therein 
as I shal be enabled. And for the opinion you are 
pleased to conceive of mee and respects expressed I 
remaine, ** Sir, Your obliged Friend and Serv'. 

“Sa, BAKER. 

“ Watesfeild, Sept. 20th, 1688. 

** These to Mr. Mayor of Bury present.” 


ITT. 

“ Sir,—On Fryday last I received yours, and to what 
you therein mention I shall give this answer, that my 
intentions were always for Loyalty, and that I will soe 
far asin me lies concur with y® King’s desire, in com- 
plying with his gracious Declaration, and if you, and y* 
Jonorable Corporation of Bury think me worthy to be 
one of their Representatives, I will be firme to y* King’s 
interest, and ready to serve them, as far as my ability 
will give me leave. You are sensible that my present 
fortune is very narrow, and that appearing in such publick 
matters must be very chargeable. If you please in your 
next to Honor me with your commands I will faithfully 
obey them, and in y* mean time be pleased to give my 
Humble Duty to my Mother. 

“Iam, Sir, your 
“ Obedient Humble Servant, 
“ Ros. Bacon. 

“ These for Mr. John Stafford at his house in St. 
Edmund's Bury, Suffolk.” 

lV. 
“ Whitehall, Sep. 13, 1688. 

* Sir,—My Lord Dover having been pleased to tell mee 
that he has proposed mee to your Corporation to serve as 
one of your Burgesses in Parliament, and I having also 
been informed of your good disposition to accept of mee 
in that Station: I thought myselfe obliged to give you 
and the Corporation my thanks for it, and acquaint you 





I intend by the grace of God to wait upon 
time of the Election. In the mean a ts 
request to you, that you will communicate this to 
brethren and desire they will doe mee the favour ty 
accept of a small treat as an earnest of my good j 
tentions I shall always bee ready to show ary of = 
I must desire you to give your selfe the trouble to enter. 
taine them at Dinner for mee in such manner ag 3 
shall thinke convenient, the charges I will take care to 
pay when I come, or sooner if you will let me know what 
it is, “Tam, Sir, 
* Your most humble se 

“ Mr. Stafford,” “Wa, wee 
J 
“ Whitehall, Oct, 6th, 1688, 

“ Sir,—I am to returne you my thanks for yours of the 
4th, and have given directions to discharge what has 
been expended upon my account. I hope I shall hay 
occasion to see you in a short time in the Country, in the 
meantime pray give my thanks to your brethren of the 
Corporation for their kind intentions to mee, and be 
assured I shall bee always ready to serve You or any of 
them. “Tam, Sir, 

“ Your most bumble eery*, 


“ Mr. Stafford.” “Ww. Brrpcemay,” 


VI. 
[ Undated, but no doubt written in 1688.) 
“Sir,—I was this morning with Lord Dover who wa 
glad to see me and is well pleased with the Address. | 
gave him an accompt yt he would receive the letter by 
the post. He desires me to send my man down forth. 
with to desire you and 2 or 3 of the Aldermen to com 
up forthwith yt soe it may be presented to his Majestic 
and you.may be assured it will be kindly accepted. | 
wish you had com up, which was my Advise. I hope 
to see you at my Chamber att y* Black Bull in Holborne. 
I cannot give you any accompt of Newes for truth is 
hardly to be found and people are too lavish in their 
tongues. But I believe the King is ready to receive the 
Dutch whenever they land. The wind is fair for them 
and they are dayly expected to land, 
“Tam, Your faithful Servant, 
“Ep, CoLemas. 
“Tf y* Mayor and 2 Aldermen come up my Lord sys 
it will doe, therefore pray faile not. 
** To Mr. Stafford Mayor of Bury this present” 
Frepk. Hexpriks. 
Linden Gardens. 


THE “SIXTH NOBILITY” ROLL OF ARMS 
British Museum Additional MSS., No. 29505 (vellum 
roll ; arms in colours). 
(Concluded from p- 352.) Rew sh 


a “Ee. sccse See ; a a 
2, “[Le] C. de Penbrok.” Burry of twelve 
arg. and az., on the bars az. an orle of 
thirteen martlets gu. oi 
3. “Le C. de Richemont,” Chequy az. and 
or within a bordure gu., and over all a 
canton erm. . . eee 
. “LeC.de Aumarle.” Gu., a cross patonce 
arg. (? read vair, the azure having wora 
off) ... wes : 
. © Le C. de Atthulle.” 
sa. (! azure discoloured) ees 
36. “ Le C. de Westmerla{nd].” Blank 
37. “Le C. de Wynchestre.” Gu. seven 
mascles conjoined, 3, 3, and 1 [ or) 


Paly of six ... and 
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“eC. ffereres.” Vair (ancient form), or 


ache € {ie Norfolk].” Per pale ‘or and 


gert,alionramp. gu... 

a *le€. de Ha......” Blank , 

i. *le ©. de Aneguz.” Gu., a cinquefoil 
for) (add an orle of cross cros-lets or, 
they having apparently disappeared) 

a*leC. de Moun.” Or (!), four bends az. 

g, “le & de Butibr« c.” Blank ii 

4 “le & Monhermer.” Or, an eagle dis- 
played vert 

#Le 8 Murdac.” 
*LeS fitz Water.” 
chevrons gu. - _ _ 

ie de Say.” Quarterly or and gu. 

a“Le & Cfrewast” Az., three bars 
gemelies and a chief { or) ; me 

| “le S de Audie.”* Gu., frettée of six 
pieces [or] ... , sen ; sas 
*Le 8 Despenser.” Quarterly arg. and 
gu. (supply in the second and third 
quarters a fret or, which has now dis- 
appeared), over all a baton sa. 

f. *leS Bardolf.” Az., three cirquefovils 
[or] . eas . 

i “Le 8 Seales.” Gu., six escallops arg. 

i, “Le S de Morlee.” Arg., a lion ramp 
ss, crowned [or] 

i, “Le 8 Hastynges.” + 

5 “Le 8 Bowceer.” 


Or, a fret sa. , 
Or, a fess inter two 


[Or,] a maunc 
Az, three ws 


bougets , ‘ 
i. “Les de Welles.” Or, a lion ramp, tail 
forked, sa. sai ; ol 
. “le S' de la Warre.” Gu., a lion ramp. 
arg. (supply in the field crusilly arg., 
which has disappeared) 
§ “LeS' de Wilbye.” Gu, across recercelée 
arg. ... nt ; wea : ‘ 
D. “Le S* Basset.” Or, three piles meeting 
in base gu., a canton erm, - ‘ 
i. “le S Grey, de Rythyn.” Barry of six 
arg. and az. on the first bar three 
roundles gu 5 : 
“Le 8 Sowche” ('). Gu. 
canton erm. ‘ ‘ 
2. “Le § de Berkfeley].” Gu. (defaced), 
a chevron arg. ; 
&%. “Le 8 le Rooz.” 
i. “Le S* ffornival,” 
tixmarticts gu. ... ‘ ae 
. “le s de Cly fford.” Chequy or and az., 
on a fess gu. three roses (?) arg. 
. “Le & Grey, de Codenore.” 
_ Oxarg.andaz. . ; 
»“LeS' le Nevyle.” Gu, a ealtire arg 
“Le & Beaumont.” Az, a lion ramp. 
(or] (supply semée of fleure-de-lis or, 
which has disappeared from the field) 
}“LeS Talbot.” Arg, two lions passant 
 - a ° 
ae le Darcy.” Az., three roses arg. 
. “Le SF Strange.” Gu., two lions passant 
a ose . - pe 
“Le $ Grey, de Wyltoi.” Barry of six 
arg. and az., a label of five pendants gu 


7. “Le S* * Blank 


defaced), a 


Blank 


™ 
“ 


’ f, . ° ° . 
PY this name, in the margin, “Arma domi- 


{ In the margin, “ Arma domin{orum 


Arg., a bend inter 
7 


Barry of 


9 


Row Shield 


74. “ Le S* Burnell’.” 


Arg., a lion ramp., tail 
forked, sa. 
5. “Le S* Latymer.” 


[or 


Gu., a cross patonce 


76. “ Le S* Graunson.” Paly of six arg. 


] or 


az., on a bend gu. three escallops 
. *Le S* Vesse.”” Or, a cross sa, . 
“ Le S' fferrers, de Groby.” Blonk 
¥. “ Le S* de Pouwes” Or, a lion ramp. 
a on 
“ Le St Ponynges.’ 
vert, a ba-ton gu, 
. “Le S* de Seimor 
“ Le S' Camois,” 
roundles arg ; 
83. “ Le S* Wake.” Or, two bars and in chief 
three roundles gu. . ‘ 

. “Le S* fferrers, de Chartley.” Blank 14 

JAMES GREENSTREET. 


t 
i 
Barry of six or ard 


, two chevrons gu. 
Or, ona chief gu. three 


HORSEMONGER LANE GAOL, 

Do you not think that old “N. & Q.” might 
‘do the State service” by opening its 
columns to suitable rebukes and corrections of the 
‘graphic’ commentators upon ephemeral matters 

f public interest, whose mistakes pervert the 
virrent of popular history, as their flippancy dis- 
torts and degrades the national tongue ! 

It is a very old “Joe,” but worth repeating, 
that “ one of our young men” was “ told off” by « 
‘in hot haste an article upon 
, knowing less than 
nothing upon the subject, was shut up in the 
editor's room, with ample store of books of reference 

n the shelves about him, and bidden to look up 
n an encyclopzedia C, for China, and M, for meta- 
physics, and then to “ combine the information.” 

On some such principle surely must an article 
upon Lorsemonger Lane Gaol, appearing lately in 
a daily contemporary, have been written. The 


some 


} le ~ + “ 
uly paper to “do 


(ninese metaphysics, and 


| writer begins with deploring that an agitation in 
| favour of converting the site of the doomed prison 


| in these days. 


nto a recreation ground has failed in its object. 
S» far so good. But he commences to blunder 
when he assumes, in fine language, to describe the 
execution of Colonel Despard and his “companions 
in treason” in 1803. Our instructor is evidently 
inder the impression that the unhappy colonel 
enjoyed (?) the melancholy privilege of a peer of 
the realm, and, by way of distinction from his 
wretched fellow convicts, suffered death by de- 
capitation.* The solemn accessories of the black- 
lraped scaffold, the hollowed-out block, the saw- 


* “4 faint flicker of romance, it is true, shoots up 
from its [7.¢. the prison’s] record as we come across the 
name of Colonel Marcus Despard among its inmates, for, 


|after all, there is a kind of dignity attachable to the 


crime of high treason and to a career that ends in death, 
not from the hangman’s rope, but the headsman’s are. 
Yet Marcus Despard, except that he was a traitor, and 
was Jeheaded in 1808 sic}, has little or no interest for ua 
He and his half-dozen accomplices,” &c. 


Extract from article; the italics are my own, 
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, Seat 
dust, the masked headsman, the hearse in waiting, 


seem to have been present to the writer’s vivid 
imagination, whereas, in prosaic fact, the culprit 
was “tucked up,” with his six miserable com- 


panions, by an ordinary Jack Ketch, who did | 


not condescend to disguise his honest “ mug” 
by any visor of crape or otherwise, and disdained 


to conceal his national knee-shorts and “white | 


cotton stockings” beneath any medieval disguise 
of a bourreau. It is true that Despard and his 
fellow plotters were decapitated, but it was after 
death, and not before it, which makes all the dif- 
ference, and the operation was performed, as has 
been usual in all such sad cases for the last hundred 
years, not by the public executioner, but by a sur- 
gical professor, specially retained by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose. I have before me as I 
write a contemporary engraving, taken from an 
actual drawing made on the spot, of the unfor- 
tunate Colonel as he stands tied up to the fatal 
beam, pinioned, and addressing the spectators ; 
and the particulars of the execution I have fre- 
quently heard from the lips of an actual eye- 
witness. The seven men executed had been dead 
for half an hour before their heads were severed 
from their bodies. My criticism may appear trivial ; 
it may even seem to be hypercritical to point out 
that in the same article Leigh Hunt’s well-known 
squib — sufficiently celebrated, one would have 
thought, to have escaped misquotation—appears 
as calling the Prince Regent “a fat Adonis of 
forty,” whereas the merest elementary knowledge 
of modern history would have saved a writer of 
ordinary intelligence from making such a blunder 
of ten years, George IV. having been born in 
1762 and Leigh Hunt’s prosecution having been 
carried on to a conviction in 1810. I remember 
perusing an article the other day—I think it was 
upon the subject of baths and washhouses—in 
which I counted forty-four proper names, ranging 
from Enoch and Moses, through Aristotle, Plato, 
Nostradamus, John, Duke of Marlborough, and 
Horatio, Viscount Nelson, down to Ned Wright, 
the converted burglar. I have only time, and 
probably you have hardly space, to denounce the 
silly affectation of these word-spinners in alluding 
to “one William Shakespeare,” “a certain Arthur 
Wellesley, who afterwards became not altogether 
unknown to fame as the Duke of Wellington or 
the Iron Duke.” It may, or may not, be your 
métier to flagellate such needless inversions and 
perversions, but I entertain a very strong opinion 


that it is your duty to place upon record misstate- 


ments of fact in the materials that are to-day 

making history. Journals like yours must, if 

necessary—and it would appear sometimes to be 

necessary—boldly correct those who assume to 

pose as our teachers, or else Quis custodiet ipsos 

custodes ? eo 
Temple. 





Tue Postication or Cuaurca Reotsrers,— 
About three years ago some interesting corre. 
spondence appeared in “ N. & Q.” under the abore 
title, a result being the formation of the Regi 
Section of the Harleian Society, under whose 
auspices the publication of the London registers 
has commenced. About 200 members subscribe 
to this section, enabling one register to be tran. 
| scribed, printed, and published annually, which ig 
| but a very small beginning for a work of such 

importance and magnitude, and unless further help 
| is given the publication must necessarily be con- 
fined to the registers of a few parishes of historical 
interest, while the general publication of theregisters 
| of the whole kingdom (the final object in view) is 
quite a forlorn hope. Some more comprehensive 
scheme is clearly desirable, but what form it should 
take is difficult to decide. During the discussion of 
the subject in these colunins it was suggested that 
the transcription of the registers should be made by 
the Government. This would be all very well if the 
Government took the same view, but, seeing the 
large majority of uninterested persons who would 
exercise their vote, the success of this proposal is 
not very probable. A rider on this proposition was 
that the transcripts of the registers should be con- 
centrated in their respective counties in preference 
to London, and in this suggestion I think we have 
a clue to a convenient and economical scheme, 
In making genealogical inquiries respecting any 
family or person, it is generally necessary to visit 
the county to which the family belonged, and it 
would be convenient if in the principal town of 
that county the originals or transcripts of all the 
parish registers could be searched. A central 
society would be unable to create sufficient 
local interest for the prosecution of this work, but 
if each of the county archeological societies were 
to have a register section, similar to that of the 
Harleian Society, with an annual subscription of, 
say, one guinea until the transcriptions were com- 
pleted, I consider that the work would progress 
rapidly and satisfactorily, as the contributions in 
each case would come from those directly interested. 

I suggest that the work of transcription be first 
completed with proper indices, and the MSS. de- 
posited in the Free Library of the town, or other 
safe and suitable custody. For genealogical pur- 
poses this would be sufficient, as a volume once 
| referred to is of no further use for that particular 
search, and it would avoid the heavy cost which 

printing entails ; but should the funds be sufficient, 
| the more important registers might of course 
published. It is of paramount importance, kn 
mind, that the transcripts should be complete, 
verb. et lit., and continued down to July I, 1837, 
when the General Register Office in London = 
| established ; the opportunity should also be taken 
| to supplement the registers with the mon - 
| inscriptions, which are of very great assistan 
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the genealogist, in consequence of the association 
of the various members of a family in the inscrip- 
tins, There is an objection to terminating the 
inmscripts at the year 1754, as the Harleian 
Seciety is doing, because, although one may trace 
sfimily back two or three centuries, it may still be 
daired to find the date or place of baptism, mar- 
riage, OF burial of an intermediate member of the 
family in comparatively recent times. 

Ifa register section, having in view the objects 
[have sketched out, should be formed in Norfolk 
or Suffolk, I should be glad to become a member 
and to introduce others. 

A Memper or Toe Harveran Sociery. 

Seo “N. & Q.,” 5 G. vi. 484; vii. 9, 89, 131, 239, 

429, 459; viii. 53,152; x. 470, 498, 516; xi. 38, 326, 
91. “The Past and Future of Parish Registers ” is the 
heading of an excellent article in the April number of 
the Church Quarterly Review. We desire to call attention 
tothis paper, because the subject of it is of considerab'e 
and increasing importance, because it has often of late 
been mooted in “ & Q.,” and because the paper pre- 
ents it fully and clearly, and ends with suggestions 
which, whether accepted or not, have at any rate the 
merit of being definite and simple. The writer sketches 
the history of parish registers from 1538 onwards—doing 
fall justice, at starting, to the one undoubtedly good action 
of Thomas Cromwell’s life—and illustrates it by examples 
which appear to be the result of no small research. He 
then suggests that the parishes of London and a twelve 
miles circuit around it might deposit their registers at 
the Rolls, receiving copies instead ; that for the rest of 
the country, each parish sheuld (and here we fully agree 
with him) retain its own register, but that competent 
transcribers, acting (say) under the Society of Anti- 
quiies, should copy each register, and should mark for 
publication any local entries of importance. We may 
remark that the “diligent and systematic examination 
of church records” which this writer justly recommends, 
would be made more easy to the curious inquirer by a 
tminal index to each register, which index the village 
tchoolmaster or other such person might be trusted and 
induced to make, by the aid of a small local subacription.] 


“Marken wits Tav.”—Bishop Andrewes, in 
4 sermon on the text “ Remember Lot’s wife” 
(Lake xvii. 32), preached before Queen Elizabeth, 
March 6, 1594, says, towards the conclusion,— 
“But this reward (saith Ez-kiel) is for those, whose 
forehends are marked with Tau, which (as Omega 
in Greek) is the last letter in the Hebrew alphabet, 
and the mark of consummatum est, among them.” 
The reference is to Ezekiel ix. 4. The LXX in 
their version make no allusion to any special mark, 
bat translate quite generally 53s rd onpetov. The 

ulgate, on the other hand, has “ et signa thau 
es frontes virorum gementium.” 

ertullian, in his treatise against Marcion 
(bk. iii. 22), says, “ Heec est litera Graeecorum Tau, 
nostra autem T,, species crucis.” 

Cyprian (Adv. Judeos, lib. ii.] gives as the 
ing of his twenty-second section, “ Quod in 
signo Cracis salus sit omnibus qui in frontibus 

nhotentur,” and cites, as the first text in proof of 
position, Ezek. ix. 4, “Transi mediam Hieru- 





salem, et notabis signum super frontes,” &, And 
again, in his treatise 4d Demetrianum he adduces 
the same text in support of his position that only 
those can escape the wrath to come “ qui renati et 
signo Christi signati fuerint.” 

Tertullian, to extract the symbolical meaning he 
desires from the text, transmutes the Hebrew letter 
into the Greek Tau, “nostra T”; but, according 
to Poole’s Synopsis Criticorum, in loc., there have 
been those who have asserted that the Hebrew 
letter itself had originally the likeness of a cross. 
This view, according to Poole, is supported by 
St. Jerome, Pradus, Sanctius, Cornelius a Lapide, 
and others. Is there any sufficient evidence to 
justify this assertion? St. Cyprian makes the 
prophet refer directly to no special mark, but 
argues from analogy that the “signum” of which 
he speaks must have been that of the cross. 

Jonnson Batty. 

Pallion Vicarage. 


’ 


“Reap AnD Run”: “Row AnD READ.”—Has 
anybody ever noticed the very curious way in 
which the last words of Habakkuk ii. 2 are com- 
monly, if not universally, misquoted? As the 
Authorized Version rightly gives it, the passage is 
as follows : “ Write the vision and make it plain 
upon tables, that he may run that readeth it.” 
People commonly talk, however, of a thing being 
made so plain that he who “runs may read” it, 
reversing the proposition ; and I believe there is 
a series of books for railway travellers, no doubt 
printed in a bold and clear type, that is called 
“The Run and Read Library.” Some may say 
there is not much difference between the two 
notions ; but clearly there is a good deal. The 
idea in the original passage is that the vision is to 
be written so plainly that he who takes it up to 
read may, as we say, “run through it,”—as the 
Latin Vulgate has it, “ Ut percurrat qui legerit 
eum,” and the English Catholic translation, “ that 
he that readeth it may run over it”; while I am 
sure the popular idea is that the writing or printing 
is to be so large and plain,—perhaps as we see it 
in some advertisements, in letters of a foot high,— 
that he who is running, at the top of his speed it 
may be, will, without stopping, be able to read it 
with ease—a very different sense from the other, 
although of course the departure from the real 
meaning of the original passage is more a matter 
of curiosity than of importance. y 


Aw Extract From THE Recister or Barrisms 
or Woop Dattine, Norrotx.—I take the oppor- 
tunity of sending you, if you think it worth pre- 
serving in “N. & Q.,” a stinging extract from the 
register of baptisms in the parish of Wood Dalling 
in this county :-— 

“ 1665.—Memorand. ubi in sup'riobus aliquid deletum 
videas, scias velim Fanaticorum Nomina in oppido 
natorum sed nusquam & nunquam, prout novimus, bap- 
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tizatorum, manu med expungenda fieri: [sic] in sempi- 
ternum: Johan. Hildeyard, Vicarius ibidem, Ecclesix 
Anglicans Filius genuinus Regiz Majestati vere sub- 
ditus,”’ 

I may observe that this worthy ancestor of mine, 
who took such offence at what was done, “ when,” 
as he in another place states, “ Robert Cronshaye 
was Intruder,” was a man of note of his day, for I 
have a portrait of him in my possession, with 2 de- 
scription at the Lack in the characters of the time : 

“ John Hildeyard, LL.D., one of His Majesty's Justices 
of the Peace, and Commiszary of Norfolke, Prebend of 
Norwich, Rector of Cawston, and Vicar of Wood Dalling 
in the Diocesse of Norwich, 2£tatis 46,1683. J. Lin- 
ton, Londini.”’ 

It might have been added “ Rector of Swanington’ 
as well, for his name appears frequently as such in 
the register books of this parish. 

Frep. Hitpyarp. 


’ 


Swanington Rectory, Norwich. 


Tae Name “ Antities.”—Armstrong (Gaelic 
Dictvonary) says: “A great antiquary [no name 
given | observes ‘that there is a striking resemblance 
between many words in the Celtic and Darien 
languages which might give rise to very useful 
disquisition. Antilles [description given] signifies, 
says he, “ water lands,” from an, and tealla, land.’ 
There is certainly much acuteness, and seemingly 
much truth, in this observation ; for it will be 
found that in many languages the word which 
signifies island means also water-land.” And he 
then suggests the derivation of insula from unda- 
solum. But the name Antilles would seem to bea 
Portuguese compound, equivalent to ante insulas. 
Vieyra writes the name in Portuguese Antilhas ; 
and Pinkerton (vol. xi. p. 398), under “ The Island 
Antilia, called also Septe Ritade,” in a note 
quotes the following from the Portuguese Dictionary 
of Bluteau, under the head “ Antilhas”: “Héonome 
de humas pequeiias ilhas do archipelago da America 
Meridional assi chamado, como quem dissera ilhas 
oppostas, ou frontieras as grandes ilhas da 
America”; which Pinkerton renders, “ This is the 
name of certain small islands of the archipelago 
of Southern America, so denominated to signify 
their being opposite to, or limitaneous of, the great 
islands of America.” R. 8S. Caarnock. 

Junior Garrick. 


Tae Hovse or Commons AnaLyzep.—The 
Times has lately published an analysis of the pro- 
fessions, &c., of the members comprising the newly 
elected House of Commons. A similar analysis of 
the successive Parliaments, say, to keep within 
moderate limits, from June, 1859, to March, 1880, 
would be botk interesting and important, as show- 
ing the set of the political tide by the greater or 
less predominance of various social elements in our 
representative system at different periods: wit- 
ness the fact that there are 150 members connected 
with commerce in the new House. I have been 





ee 
led to desire such analyses through obseryi 
that in 1860 there were upwards of 150 gentlemen 
of the long robe in the House, against fifty-two 
now, and that in 1879 at least sixty-one officers 
of the army and navy had seats, against thirty-two 
now. Here my meagre contribution ends, T hope 
that some one or more of the better qualified cor. 
respondents of “N. & Q.” will supplement the 
deficiencies and instruct the ignorance of 


H. B. P, 


Forcep Axtiques at Witton Hovse.—Her 
is a note of an alleged incident in the history 
of one of the most famous private collections 
of works of art in England. Perhaps some corre. 
spondent can say if there is any truth in the tale, 
which, of course, refers to Wilton House and 
Thomas, eighth Earl of Pembroke, who died ip 
1733. In the Oxford Magazine, 1772, p. 16, is 
the following part of a letter :— 


** Those persons who pretend to understand the works 
of antiquity are the greatest dupes upon earth, one in. 
stance of which I sla!l endeavour to produce. The late 
Earl of Pembroke was extravagantly fond of, and thought 
himself a great connoisseur in, antiques, but after his 
deat: there were found, at the bottom of one of his 
ponds, a great number of statues which he purchased as 
antiques, and which he afterwards found were fabricated 
by moderns, buried in the earth, and afterwards dug up 
as if by accident. I know a person who is now employed 
in this way, and furnishes statues, made with his own 
hands, that he can prove were dug out of the ruins of 
Herculaneum, and have been buried there some hundred 
years.” 

0, 


“SMELLING THE HAT” ON ENTERING Caurcn, 
—The usage of “ smelling the hat,” supposed to be 
of modern Protestant origin, may be shown to be 
ancient. The term is derived from a little boy in 
Punch asking his father why gentlemen “ smelled 
their hats” on going into church. 


“ And after a good while I grew so infirm, through 
this continual pain, that it was all I could do, when 
Assumption Day came, to venture to go and sit down to 
hearasermon. And as J put my hat before my eyes, | 
fell into a swoon from very weakness,” &c.—From M8. 
of Rulman Merswin, one of the “ Friends of God,” or 
mystics of the fourteenth century, extracted from “ In- 
troductory Notice” to John Tauler's Life and Sermons, 
edited by Susanna Winkworth, p. 148. 

“ And when the Master [John Tauler] came and saw 
that there was such a multitude, he went up into a pulpit 
in a high place, that they might hear him all the better. 
Then he held his hood before his eyes, and said, ‘O mer- 
ciful Eternal God,’” &c.—From “ The History and Life 
of Dr. John Tauler” (the eminent preacher of the four. 
teenth century, also one of the German mystics called 
“ Friends of God”), a MS. translated in the above-men- 
tioned book of Susanna Winkworth, 1857, p. 49 


J.T 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


DEEDS RELATING TO co, CorK.—Among deeds 
sold this year by James Coleman, Tottenham, are 
No. 359, from Sovereign of Kinsole, 1622, to 
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i 
Wm. Greatrakes, &c., and No. 360, relating to land 
in Embsey, in the county of Cork, held among a 
Yorkshire family, the Lawsons and Robert ffish. 
Hype CLARKE. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
oa family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Tae Cortouvs Maip.”—This piece is always 
incladed in Prior's works, though I believe 
he was not the author of it. In the Gentleman’s 
Misellany, published in 1730, by “Sir Butterfly 
Maggot,” and dedicated “to the most fallibly fal- 
lible Pope Alexander, or Alexander Pope, Esq.,” 
it is described “ by H—d J—’s, Esq.” In the first 
edition of The Curious Maid, of which a copy was 
sold at the second portion of Laing’s sale, there is 
no author's name printed on the title-page, but 
a contemporary has written “by Mr. Prior.” 
1, Who was the real author of the poem? 2. What 
does “ H—d J—’s, Esq.,” stand for ? F, G. 


Faepertck Denison Mavrice.—Iam compiling 
alist of F. D. Maurice’s works for publication, 
and therefore desire to get the titles, &c., as fully 
as possible, of all the books and pamphlets he ever 
wrote, Will, then, any reader of “N. & Q.” render 
me assistance by forwarding me acopy of the title, 
number of pages and the date of preface of any of 
Maurice’s works he may happen to have by him? 

G, J. Gray. 

3, Pembroke Street, Cambridge. 

Was Queen EvizabeTH A GREAT LOVER OR 
Apuinen or Danctnc?—I have read of her 
“dancing Chancellor,” and in the registers of the 
parish of Healing I find a note to this effect :— 

“That Charles Mowbray above named was in his time 
adelicate young gentleman and a courtier, an excellent 
dancer, so that Queen Elizabeth took notice of, and did 
him that honour once or twice to dance with him,” 

Iam sorry I cannot give the rest of the note, as 
the writing is very indistinct, but I dare say 
any one accustomed to deciphering old registers 
would, with the aid of a powerful glass, be able to 
tell us a little more about this young gentleman. 
The date of the entry is 1589. Does any one know 
whether Charles Mowbray was famous for anything 
else but dancing ? J. E. Watuis Lorr. © 


aA SUPPRESSED GiLLRay.—Can any reader of 
N.& Q.” tell me why Gillray’s remarkable cari- 
tature, “ L’ Assemblée Nationale ; or, Grand Co- 
operative Meeting at St. Ann’s Hall,” is neither 
mentioned by Wright and Evans in their Account 
f Gillray’s Works, nor included in Bohn’s pon- 
derous volumes of that artist’s caricatures? It is not 





even in the supplement. It bears date June 18, 1804, 
is dedicated to the supporters of the Broadbottom 
Administration, of whom it contains innumerable 
portraits, and is one of the finest specimens of 
Gillray I ever saw. Is it copied cr described in 
the lately published book on the life and works of 
this great artist (the precise title of which I am 
not in a position to quote)? If not, it ought to 
be, and would give a special value to the book. 
Paito-G, 


Norrotk Diatect: A “ RODGES-BLAST.”— 

“ Occasionally a ‘rodges-blast’ sweeps like a whirlwind 
over the marshes, lifting the reed-stacks, wrecking wind- 
mills, and dismantling the wherries; but this is not of 
frequent occurrence. We have failed to trace the ety- 
mology of this local name for a rotatory wind-squall.” 

This is taken from an interesting paper on the 
Norfolk Broads in Blackwood'’s Magazine, Dec., 
1879. When I came into these parts, forty years 
ago, a similar expression puzzled me, but I have 
always heard it termed “ Rogers’ blast.” Can any 
of your readers give an explanation of either term ? 

Frep. HILpYyarp. 

Swanington Rectory, Norwich. 


“Tae Fixpixc or Moses.”—Can any of your 
readers tell me if the painting by John Keyse 
Sherwin, representing “The Finding of Moses,” 
and engraved by the same artist in 1789—also, 
if the key to the portraits in it—be in existence ? 
The Princess Royal, the Duchess of Devonshire, 
the Duchess of Rutland, other Court ladies and 
beauties of the day (see Smith’s Life of Nollekins) 
are represented, but there are many others whose 
names I should like to obtain. The engraving, 
but not the key, is in the British Museum. 

We. o> ae 


Poems anp Battaps Wantrep.—Wanted title 
of a poem, supposed to bea political or other satire, 
about a gnome or goblin who “gorges the browns 
at the olden rate,” and demands “a copper from 
squire and a copper from dame.” Also that of 
a farmyard or nursery ballad, supposed to be Dor- 
setshire or Somersetshire, of which only the follow- 
ing is remembered :— 

“ My father had a horse, 
Anil was set to ride it, 
I rode it in the morning. 
Well done, Juhn.” 
Also a clever parody on— 
“ Home they brought her warrior dead.” 


* 


“ LIKE DEATH ON A Mop-sTIcK.”—How did this 
saying originate? I have heard it used by an old 
lady to describe her appearance on recovery from 
a long illness. MERVARID. 


Tue “ 
of the Record newspaper in 1853? 
Colquhoun or Mr. Haldane Stewart ? 


2ecornp ” Newspaper.— Who was editor 
Was it Mr. 
I believe 
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that both these gentlemen were at that time con- 
nected with the paper. I should be much obliged 
for information. L. Pu. 


Lorexzo pve’ Mepic1.—I have a fine line 
engraving of the famous Duke, with the following 
letter-press, and I am curious to know whether it 
is of any value as a specimen of engraving (size 
83+ 6% inches): “ Lorenzo de’ Medici,” “ Georgio 
Vasari dip .’ “Pietro Ermini disegno,” * 
Morghen inc. 1820.” “ Firenzo, presso 

sardi e Co., Borgo degli Albizzi, No. 460.” 
Ss. S. 


Luigi 


Wittiam Pitt, Son or tne Eart oF 
Cuatuam.—A book entitled The Private Life of 
William Pitt is said to exist; where can it be 
obtained? Was there any truth in the report that 
he was privately married? Who was Miss Williams, 
and where was she born and christened? She is 
said to have been at his death-bed, and subse- 
quently to have accompained Lady Hester Stan- 
hope to Syria. Are any of the descendants of 
William Pitt’s (the second) private secretary, Mr. 
Adam, living ; and if so, where can they be com- 
municated with ? BioGRapny, 


Lixcotysnine Use or “an.”—Among sixty- 
five replies to an advertisement for a groom and 
coachman was one from a North Lincolnshire 
groom, of which I make a faichful copy :— 

* Dear sir in seen you are in the wonts of an groom 
coachman i am in the wonts of aa situation I have been 
Huste to an riding and driving my mrster will anser 
aney letters my mrster is turning His Horses Hout for 
the sumer therefor He onley keeps an coachman in the 
sumer.” 

Iam acquainted with South Lincolnshire, but 
I never heard there this peculiar use of the article 
an. Is it common to any portion of Lincolnshire, 
or simply due to the ignorance of the writer ? 

CurTuBert Bepe. 


Tae Gotpwortn Famity.—I should be grate- 
ful for any light onthe maternal pedigree of Clement 
Goldworth (nephew and heir of a branch of the 
Crowes, mentioned in Mr. Carthew’s Hundred of 
Laundttch, ii. 621), who settled at Morningthorpe, 
Norfolk, in 1700, and whose descendants lived on 
the same spot as yeomen till 1862, the male line 
being now extinct. I should also be glad to hear 
of any Goldworths now or formerly to be found else- 
where. I believe there is a hamlet of that name 
at Woking or Godalming. J. G. A. 


Dersnavin’s “Oper to Gop.”—Where can I 
find an English version of this celebrated Russ‘an 
poem, besides that which is given by Bowring in 
his Russian Anthology? Otto, in his History of 
Russian Literature, mentions an English trans- 
lation of Dershavin’s poetical works, in 4 vols., 


taffaello 








a, 
name and the place of its publication, Js there 


poems, especially of 
- Kress, 


no more recent version of his 
the above one? 
Oxford. 


CoNDEMNED CRIMINALS AND Roya Practice, 

“King James, in ordering him [Monmouth] to be 
brought into his presence und r the sentence of death 
was pleased to make an exception against a general rule 
observ'd inviolably among kings, never to allow a criminal 
under the sentence of death the sight of his prince's fag 
without a design to pardon him.”—Welwood’s Memoir, 
p- 147, edit. Lond., s.a, , 
Will any one illustrate the lines in italics? | 
remember the case of Haman (Esther vii, 8), and 
the formula, “ I lictor, colliga manus, caput obnu- 
bite. Ep. Marsmatt, 


Sandford St. Martin. 


CapwAtLaDEerR JD. Co.tpey.—I should be glad 
of information about him. I bought in May, 
1879, a small copy (in old brown calf) of / 

‘Le Nouveau Testament de notre Seigneur Jems 
Christ. Nouvelle édition, exactement revue et corrigée 
avec le plus grand coin. A Edinbourg, Imprimé pour 
Lawrie & Symington, Mpccxcrir.,” 
with the autograph of Cadwallader D. Colden on 
the title-page, and his book-plate and name 
printed below it. The arms are, Vert, a chevron 
arg., three stags antlered ppr., impaling Arg., three 
mullets gu., each pierced by a long arrow pointing 
upwards. Crest, a stag’s head antlered ppr. 
Motto, “ Fais bien, crains rien.” I purchased the 
book from a bookseller in Salisbury, who had lived 
in America and brought it with him from Phila- 
delphia. C. D. Colden, he told me, signed the 
Declaration of Independence. J. Boro. 

Moor House, co, Durham. 


American Hymys.—Is there a volume of 
American hymns with the music, of the date 
of about 1760—I mean one consisting largely 
of medieval hymns adapted more or less well to 
congregational singing? A Professor Edwards 
(Jonathan Edwards?) seems to say that the best 
hymns were composed in the “ dark ages.” There 
is a confusion in this, characteristic of the impudence 
of modern “civilization.” Not only the bes 
hymns, but the best edifices sprang out of the same 
bed of crass ignorance. Edwards says the music 
of the “dark ages” is “sombre and monotonous, 
but simple and sublime, and never to fade till that 
last day which it so often celebrates.” 

; C. A. Wan. 

Mayfair. 


Iwarpy or Ewarppy.—What is known of the 
family of Iwarby or Ewardby besides the fol- 
lowing entries in Brydges’s Collins? Under “ Aber- 
gavenny,” vol. v. p. 160, it is stated that Edward, 
fourth son of Ralph, first Earl of Westmoreland, by 
his second wife, Joan, daughter of John of Gaunt, 


published in 1808, without stating the translator’s | had a son Edward (Abergavenny), who marrie 
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Bimbeth, daughter and heir of Richard Beau- 
champ, and left... . and two daughters— Alice, 
gif of Sir Thomas Grey, and Catherine, wife of 
_— Iwardby, Esq. 

Under “ Bolingbroke,” vol. vi. p. 49, it is stated 
that Sir John St. Jonn, who died Sept. 1, 1512, 
ieft by his wife Joanna, daughter and heiress of 
Sir John Ewerby or Iwardby, by Catherine his 
vile, daughter and co-heir of Sir Hugh Annesley, 
fe. Ina note it is mentioned that this Iwardby’s 
gooument is in Purley Church, Bedfordshire. 

Under “Cardigan” it is stated that Edmund 
Brdenell married Philippa, daughter of Philip 
Baglefield of Finchinfield, in Essex, and had issue 
....d0an, wife of Sir John Ewerby, Kt. 

8. C. 

“Nor seen porn.”—Under the heading “ An 
Irish Cathedral Mystery ” (ante, p. 116) the above 
apression occurs. May I ask for instances of 
penons to whom it applies? Julius Cesar and 
Rdward VI. occur to me. RasEac, 


Sueripan’s “ ScHoon ror ScanDAaL.”—In V. i. 
Sir Oliver Surface, in the character of Stanley, 
uks of Joseph Surface: “ What! has he never 
tmasmitted you bullion—rupees—pagodas?” and 
then Joseph Surface replies : “Oh, dear sir, nothing 
of the kind! No, no; a few presents now and 
then—china, shawls, congou tea, avadavats, and 
Indian crackers—little more, believe me.” What 
ae “Indian crackers” and “ avadavats,” and how 
is “avadavat ” pronounced ? G. W. N. 

Alderley Edge. 


Avrors or Booxs WanTED.— 

Looking Glass for the Mind, an Elegant Collection of 
te most Delightful Little Stories and Interesting Tales, 
187, 12mo,—-This little book, some forty years ago, was 
common and popular in nurseries as Zhe Child’s Own 
Book or The Hymns for Infant Minds, but I had not 
wen it for many years until the other day, when a trifle 
made me its possessor, It must have run through in- 
mmerable editions, and I can recollect a copy with an 
illustration at the beginning and at the end of every 
tory, some of them executed by Bewick, but this was 
offar more modern date than that above described. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Avruors or Quorations Wantrp.— 
“Peace, peace! He is not dead, he doth not sleep, 
He hath awakened from the dream of life,” &c. 
These lines appear at the end of the last volume of the 
Life of the Prince Consort. J AYDEE, 
“And when we find the key of life, 
lt opens to the grave,” 
> A. M. 
A line ending,— 
* sesso Splendidly null.” 
Wa. J. Tyrer. 
“ Inest sua gratia parvis.” 
JEHU. 





Replies. 


JOHN GILPIN. 
(5% §, ix. 266, 394, 418.) 

Mr. Berxuarp-Smitu deserves thanks* for 
having recorded the name of Mr. John Gilpin as 
to be seen on a tombstone in the churchyard of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, and if the date of his 
burial could be supplied from the register of that 
church it might tend to clear up the confusion 
which seems to exist with regard to persons of that 
name. I have seen no reason to believe that any one 
of those of late alluded to in “ N. & Q.” and else- 
where was the real hero of Cowper's ballad, nor 
that there was any change of name, or need for it, 
in the mind of the poet, writing of one whom he 
knew to have been long beyond the reach of offence. 

Your correspondent Gwavas remarks, ‘‘ Among 
the critics of cavalry many a man has earned the 
nickname of Johnny Gilpin who was no captain of 
London train-bands.” In some books, too, Captain 
Gilpin is a metaphor for an unlucky horseman. 
But the evidence of tombstones, registers, title 
deeds, and historical dates is to be relied on, and 
it seems worth contrasting, as far as it goes, with 
this hearsay, which proves nothing as to the era, or 
the identity of John Gilpin ; yet it involves an 
imputation—that of having wantonly caused pain 
to the living by this story, which, I believe, re- 
flects most unjustly on the memory of such sen- 
sitive and excellent persons as Cowper and the 
friends among whom he lived. 

In Southey’s Life and Works of Cowper it is 
said that the story was told him, one afternoon 
when he was in great depression (Oct., 1782), by 
Lady Austin, as one she had heard in her childhood, 
that in her relation it caused him extreme amuse- 
ment, and next morning he said “ that it had kept 
him awake the greater part of the night laughing 
at it and making it into a ballad.” This the poet 
sent to his friend, Rey. Wm. Cawthorne Unwin, 
that he might join in the laugh, and with leave to 
use it as he liked. Mr. Unwin sent it to the 
Public Advertiser, saying, in reply, “that it had 
made him laugh tears.” Cowper was pleased 
with the result, and remarks, characteristically, 
“ A laugh that hurts nobody has at least the grace 
of novelty to recommend it.” The only reason he 
seems to have had for reticence on the subject was 
doubt whether it was not too light a composition 
for so serious a man to acknowledge, and it was 


* This was written more than a year ago, and kept till 
the publication of the Gilpin memoirs, which it was 
thought might throw light on the subject : “ Memotrs of 
Dr. Richard Gilpin, of Scaleby Castle, in Cumberland, 
and of his Posterity in the Two succeeding Generations. 
Written in 1791 by the Rev. Wm. Gilpin, Vicar of Boldre. 
With an Account of Himself by the Author, and a Pedi- 
gree of the Gilpin Family. Edited by William Jackson , 
Esq., F.S.A.” 
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long debated whether it was desirable that John 
Gilpin should be admitted into the second volume 
of his poems, his “publishers alleging that it 
would only be to print what had been hackneyed 
in every magazine, in every shop, and at the corner 
of every street” (Henderson’s readings of the ballad 
were in the ensuing year). 
a letter to Mr. Unwin, when the publication had 
been decided on, Cowper says :— 

Tam not sorry that John Gilpin, thouzh hitherto he 
has been nobody's child, is likely to be owned at last. 
Here and there I can give him a touch that will mend 
him, in some places the language not being so quaint 


and old-fashioned as it ought to be, and in one stanza | ; ‘ 
- . | and had since been a favourite resort of Charles 


there is a false rhyme.” 


There is no mention of Lady Austin’s age, but 
she was the widow of Sir Robert Austin, had lived 
much in France and in society, and it may be in- 
ferred from her preference for association with 
friends like Cowper and Mrs. Unwin, aged re- 
spectively fifty and fifty-nine, that she was not 
young when she became the “ sister Anne” of their 
circle. And her childhood was probably nearer 
the date of the first John Gilpin in “ N. & Q.,” 
3 §. ii. 429. But it may 
review briefly the later references to the subject. 
In “N. & Q,” 5" §S. ix. 266, there is this notice 
from a Bath newspaper of 1790 :— 

**The gentleman who was so severely criticized for 
bad horseman-hip under the name of Johnny Gilpin died 
a few days ago at Bath, and has left 


an unmarried 
daughter with a fortune of 20,0002.” 


Chambers’s Book of Days, vol. i. p. 622, says :— 

“Mr. Beyer, an eminent 
died llth May, 1791, at the ripe age of ninety-eight, is 
reported, on tolerably good authority, to have undergone 
in his earlier days the adventure which Cowper has de 
picted in his ballad of Johan Gilpin.” 

Then follows Southey’s account of Lady Austin’s 
narration and of its result, altered to the pro 
bability “that during the night the foundation wa: 
laid of a ballad embodying the story,” with the 
somewhat depreciatory conclusion :— 


“ Southey’s account may be consistent with truth, but 


every one who has read candidly the marriage adventure | 


of Commodore Trunnion in Peregrine Pickle will be forced 


to own that what is effective in the narrative previously | 


exiated there. 

What possible doubt can there be that Southey’s 
account, which is also that of all his friends. sup- 
ported by Cowper's own letters, was the true one ? 
This biographer acknowledges the abundance of 
letters and “ treasures which had been entrusted to 
him, among which was the MS. of John Gilpin.” 
Without knowing Commodore Trunnion, we do 
know that there never was in English literature 
anything like John Gilpin till Cowper's ballad ; 
that it was not what he did, or did not do, or 
suffer, that made at once his fame and the world’s 


At p. 150, vol. iii., in | 





be as well first to| 





linen-draper, at the end | 
of Paternoster Row, where it adjoins Cheapside, who | 


| their being Cowper’s contemporaries. 
being written in 1782, 
| till 1784 or 1785, there could not have been more 


| Collier's Water (Croydon, 12m 


it seems hard to grudge him in so sad an exist 

it was given to the poet’s eye to discern, b “the 
light that never shone on sea or land.” and to his 
hand to fill up, in that inimitable manner, with all 
its accessories, the picture which never loses ity 
freshness. 

About two years ago, when the “Bell” at Bi. 
monton was rebuilt, a good deal was said ing 
London paper of the fame of the ancient hostelry 
as connected with Gilpin’s exploit, “always visited 
by Cowper's admirers, and as one of the Meceas of 
American tourists” ; that in the time of James]. 
it was in great repute by the citizens of London, 


Lamb :— 

** But it is chiefly in connexion with the ride of John 
Gilpin that the old public house now settling down into 
private life will always be remembered. It is perhaps 
not so generally known that the original of the train. 
band captain was a Mr. Jonathan Gilpin, who died at 
Bath in 1790. It is said he was not well pleased at the 
immortality he had gained at the hands of the bard of 
Olney.” 

If this should refer to the same person as the 
first quotation without a name, the date and place 
of death show the only points of accordance 
among those claimants, and their number con- 
firms the impression that there have been various 
city men, probably in the train-bands—to whom 
the same misadventure occurred ; that after the 
ballad became famous, when the conjunction was 
exhibited of an inexperienced rider and a hard- 
mouthed horse, with the natural instinct to take 
advantage of such incompetence, the name Gilpin 
was freely bestowed, and remained with some 
of those heroes so long that their own generation, 
especially in cases of removal, forgot that each was 
not the original, and their successors told the story, 
naturally thinking highly of their fathers’ authority. 
And this accounts for the general agreement as to 
The ballad 


and not so much know 


than seven or eight years for these gentlemen, who 
died about 1799, to enjoy their title or to suffer 
from aggrieved feeling, if men of eighty or ninety 
were then so cruelly nicknamed, or so sensitive, 
both which I very much doubt. 

Looking for something else in “ N. & Q.”1 find 
this notice, the substance of which is given, rather 


| than the often useless recommendation to see some 


‘ és + 2. nord < 
book which one cannot see (“N. & Q,,” 3°50 
429):— 

a recently printed volume, entitied 
»., 1862), which eens 
on the title-page seem to assign to some city — 
find it stated that the farm of Colliers Water, whic t 
the chief subject of this book, ‘was once in possesiolt 
the renowned John Gilpin and his good dame, wae 


« John Gilpin.—In 


journey to Edmonton was immortalized by poet 
} | Cowper.’ This good citizen sprang, it is further afar 
amusement. During that hilarious night, which | 


from a noble ancestry, as recorded in English history. 
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— 
Abiograpby is then given of Bernard Gilpin, the Apostle 
uf the North, after which the writer proceeds thus, at 


49, ‘George Gilpin, brother of Bernard Gilpin, was 
Fewea clergyman, and had a large family. His eldest 
wa lived at Cheam, in Surrey. From this branch we 
ince to John Gilpin, citizen of London. His parents 
lived in Westmoreland, and he was sent to London to learn 
the business of a drapes, was apprenticed in Fleet Street, 
married, and commenced business in Newgate Street, 
where be must have lived forty years or more, near to 
Christ's Hospital. He was very successful, and bought 
an estate in Keat, besides the old Collier’s Water farm 
in Surrey. At his death, in 1750, he leaves property to 
his two daughters, who were married, his only son having 
died young. Thus we see that the poet Cowper had some 
knowledge of his friend of London’s great city, though he 
might have been imperfectly informed of his lineage, of 
which Mr. Gilpin was justly proud.’” It is said that Mr. 
Bennington, the proprietor of Collier’s Water now and 
for many years back, has in his possession several deeds of 
the Gilpin family ; but that there is so much fiction mixed 
with fuct in the little volume, that it leaves an un- 
certainty ; an i the author ia invited to connect his name 
with Cowper by a communication to “ N. & Q.” 

Looking through the indexes of “ N. & Q.” of 
the two years following 3°¢ 8. ii. 429, I find no 
reply or other reference, and I have inquired in 
vain for the little book, which it may not yet be 
too late for some who are interested in the subject 
to find. M. P. 

Cumberland. 

(To be continued.) 
{In “N. & Q,” 3" 8. viii. 240, we referred Canon 


. 


Dattox to 2° 8, viii. 110; ix. 83; x. 351.] 


“Tae sturip panty” (6 §. i. 177).—H. D. 
vill find Mr. J. S. Mill’s remarks about the stupid 
party to be as follows :— 

“My position in the House was further improved by a 
speech, in which I insisted on the duty of paying off the 
National Debt before our coal supplies are exhausted, 
and by an ironical reply to some of the Tory leaders who 
bad quoted against me certain passages of my writings, 
and called me to account for others, especially for one in 
my Considerations on Representative Government, which 
mid that the Conservative party was, by the law of its 
composition, the stupidest party. They gained nothing 
by drawing attention to the passage, which up to that 
time had not excited any notice, but the sobriquet of ‘ the 
ttupid party’ stuck to them for a considerable time 
tferwards "— 4 utol iography of Juhn Stuart Mill. second 
edition (London, Longmans, 1873), chap. vii. p. 288. 

The passage in Considerations on Representative 
Government, is as follows :— 


r Well would it be for England if Conservatives voted 
consistently for everything conservative, and Liberals for 
everything liberal. We should not then have to wait 
lng for things which, like the present and many other 
freat measures, are eminently both the one and the other. 
The Conservatives, a; being by the law of their existence 





the stupidest party, have much the greatest sins of this 
rey en to auswer for, and it is a melancholy truth, 
tray. | y measure were proposed, on any subject, 
uly, largely, and farsightedly conservative, even if 
uberals were willing to vote for it, the great bulk of the 
~ — party would rush blindly in and prevent it | 

ing carried,”—Considerations on Representative | 


Government, third edition (London, Longmans, 1865), 
p- 138. 

A few years ago Viscount Cranbrook quoted 
this statement as showing the arrogance of mind 
engendered by Radical opinions. Whereupon Mr. 
Arthur Arnold wrote a letter, which was published 
in the Times, saying that such a statement was a 
“loose assertion,” and that a great writer and 
thinker like Mr. J. S. Mill was incapable of making 
loose assertions upon any subject. 

A far truer estimate of the relative position of 
political parties is that propounded by Lord 
Brougham in his Statesmen who Flourished in the 
Reign of George III., where he says :— 

‘The origin of party may be traced by fond theorists 
and sanguine votaries of the system toaradical difference 
of opinion and principle... .There is nothing more 
untrue than to represent principle as at the bottom of 
it; interest is at the bottom, and the opposition of prin- 
ciple is subservient to the opposition of interest. Accord- 
ingly the result has been, that—unless perhaps where a 
dynasty was changed, as in 1688, and for some time after- 
wards, and excepting on questions connected with this 
change—the very same conduct was held and the same 
principles professed by both parties when in office, and 
by both when in opposition......The Whig in opposition 
was for retrenchment and for peace; transplant him 
into office, he cared little for either. Bills of coercion, 
suspensions of the constitution, were his abhorrence 
when propounded by Tories; in place, he propounded 
them himself, Acts of indemnity and of attainder were 
the favourites of the Tory in power; the Tory in oppo- 
sition was the enemy of both. The gravest charge ever 
brought by the Whig against his adversary was the 
personal proscription of an exalted individual to please a 
king; the worst charge that the Tory can level against 
the Whig is the support of a proscription still less 
justifiable to please a Viceroy.”—Remarks on the Effects 
of Party in vol. i. of Lord Brougham’s Statesmen in the 
Time of George 11]. (London, C. Knight, 1839), p. 301. 

W. Pewyy. 

Wellington College. 


Tue AxtTar IN THE Pyx Cuamper, West- 
minster Apsey (6 §. i. 334).—The sinking in 
the mensa of this altar was made for the reception 
of a circular super-altar or portable altar. The 
late Sir G. G. Scott, in his Gleanings from West- 
minster Abbey, second ed., p. 10, thus wrote :— 

“In one of the eastern bays of the [Pyx] chapel the 
stone a'tar remains nearly entire. It is perfectly plain, 
and has in the middle of its top a large circular sinking, 
apparently for the reception of a portative altar-stone, 
though the form is, I believe, unusual,” 

That circular euper-altars were not unknown 
elsewhere in England, although rectangular ones 
were much more common, the following quotation 
will show :— 

“Inventarium Ornamentorum, Vestimentorum, et 
Jocalium Monasterii Sancti Albani, regnante Henrico 
Quarto...... Superaltaria. Item, duo superaltaria ; unum 


| quadratum, de gristo (qy. griseo) marmore, decenter orna- 


tum cum argento et auro, et lapidibus magnis, cum cir- 
cumferentia; ornatus est argenti et deauratus, Aliud 
vero est rotundum, de marmore rubeo, circumligatum 
cum argento deaurato; et inferior pars tegitur lamina 
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argenti non deaurata, cum uno foret, et ansa argenti et 
deaurata, per quam ] per parietem.”— 
J.de Amundesham, Annales Monasterii S. Albani (Rolls 
Series), ii. 334. 

The circular 
abbey circa 133 


set pendere 


uper-altar was presented to the 
“Peal 
lomina 
eidem 
calia, videlicet, quoddam superaltare ro- 
ide jaspidis, coloris rubicundi, subtus et 
nto decenter inclusum; super quod, ut 
fertur, Sanctus Augustinus, Anglorum Apostolus, Missas 
suas aliquotiens celebravit.”—G@esta Ablbatum Monasterw 
S. Albani (Rolls Series), ii. 365; Mus, Brit., Cotton MS. 


Nero D vii. fol, 101. 
R. R. Lioyp. 


“ Quredam devota mulier Domina Petronilla, 
de Banstede, affecta Beato Martyri Albano, obtulit 
Sancto plura j 
tundum, de | 
in circuitu arge 


a 
t 


St. Albans. 


Without entering on the subject of the shape of 
the sepulchre of the altar, which, as Mr. Micxte- 
THWAITE suggests, and an example at St. David’s 
corroborates his opinion, was square, I may draw 
attention to the fact that there was a custom of 
grinding colours on altars, which was forbidden by 
Grostete, Epist., clvi., and in Lincoln diocese by 
the archdeacons in 1255 (Wilkins, ii. 705), “ne 
colores super altaria molantur,” and this applied 
also to super-altars. This desecration may have 
been carried out in the sunken circle on the altar 
of the Pyx Chapel. We know that St. Dunstan’s 
Chapel was in the thirteenth century converted 
into a reception-room for guests after Hall. The 
usual consecration crosses are wanting on the slab. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 


When, in October, 1875, I obtained permission 
to examine the broken altar slab in the Chapel of 
the Pyx, in situ, I did not observe, even with 
careful examination, after removing the accumu- 
lation of dust from its surface, any indication that 


it was “ patched.” Will J. T. M. please describe 
exactly the patch to which he refers? I find, from 
a rubbing I then took of the chief part of the sur- 
face of the mensa, that it was “cut about.” 
That is to say, from the slab, which is more than 
five inches thick, there had been removed (by 
what power I cannot imagine) a square piece at its 
north-west corner, not too heavy for two of us to 
lift from the ground, which I found would, and 
did, exactly fill the corner. My rubbing shows 
the curious round depression cut out nearly in 
the middle of the slab. By whom has this large 
circular cavity (about one inch only deep) been 
supposed to be the sepulchre for the seal? I 
know of but one altar slab, in St. Robert’s Chapel 
at Knaresborough,* in which there are round 
cavities, being probably sepulchres for relics ; the 
depth and diameter of these are about the same, 
viz., three inches. The conjecture that the cavity in 


* Described by me in Norfolk and Norwich Archao- 
logical Society's Pri ceedings, vol. viii. p. 87, paper “‘On 
Sealed Altar Slabs.” 


i 
| the Pyx Chapel slab was to contain ashes a8 a hearth 
| does not seem to me probable. Would not barn. 
ing ashes be sure to have cracked a quarried slab? 
Was not this chapel used for mint purposes long 
before the sixteenth century, when the desecration 
of altars was most common? Every slab, when 
consecrated for an altar, was, I suppose, invariably 
one, whole, and entire. W. H. Seweu, 

Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 


Joun Puetps anD ANDREW Broventoy (62g 
i, 355.)—If X. V. can communicate a copy of the 
inscription on Andrew Broughton’s tombstone at 
Vevey, either for pubiication in “N. & Q.,.” or 
privately to the editor for the undersigned, he will 
confer a great favour. Any information about 
Broughton or his immediate family will be much 


appreciated. JIL. 


VaLentTiIne Famity (6 §. i. 336).—I have 
notes of some wills of this name at Somerset House, 
inter alia of Mathias Valentine, of St. Clement 
Danes, Middlesex, Esq. (Alchin, 319), wherein he 
recites “ the lute Parliament, taking into consider. 
tion the great losses and sufferings of my late father, 
Benjamin Valentine, Esq., deceased, in his estate 
and otherwise, have settled on me 1001. a year, out 
of lands in Ireland.” His wife Eleanor is men- 
tioned as executrix ; dated Nov. 22, 1653; proved 
Feb. 20, 1653-4. This will partly satisfy the query 
of J. H. I. W. S. Extis, 


Tae LiTeRaTURE CONNECTED WITH Pops A¥D 
His Quarrets (5™ §S. xii. 6, 36, 71, 89, 110, 158, 
192, 257, 335, 415, 477; 6" S. i. 321, 341)-I 
send descriptions of a few more rare Popians 
pamphlets. The first refers to Pope’s controversy 
with Cibber :— 

“ Sawney and Colley, a Poetical Dialogue : Occasion’d 
by a Late Letter from the Laureat of St. James's, to the 
Homer of Twickenham. Something in the manner o 
Dr. Swift. 

Par Nobile Fratrum. 
Strange ! that such dire Contest should be 
Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee ! 

London: Printed for J. H. in Sword and Buckler 
Court on Ludgate-Hill. Price One Shilling.” N.4d, fol 
(1742). 

The next refers to Pope’s quarrel with Curl, 
and is very rare :— 

“A Full and True Account of a Horrid and Barbarouws 
Revenge by Poison, on the Body of Mr. Edmund Carll 
Bookseller ; With a faithful Copy of his Last Will and 
Testament. Publish’d by an Eye-Witness. 

So when Curll’s stomach the strong Drench o’ercame 

Infus’d in Vengeance of insulted Fame, 

Th’ Avenger sees with a delighted Eye, 

His long Jaws open and their Colour fly; 

And while his Guts the keen Emeticks urge, 

Smiles on the Vomit and enjoys the Purge. 

Sold by J. Roberts, J. Morphew, R. Burleigh, J. Baker, 
|and S. Popping. Price Three Pence.” Pp. 6, fol, n.d, 
| (1716). 
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—_—_—_—— 
Adewription of the continuation of this pamphlet 
‘wen in “N. & Q.,” 5S. xii. 158 
yas given 1D N. é "4) o™ ©. Xi. 5. 
The next attack on Mr. Curll was 
¢Moore Worms for the Learned Mr. Curll, Bookseller ; 
Sho, to be revenged cn Mr. Pope for his poisonous 
ick gave him a Paper of Worm-Powder, which 
aued that Gentleman to void a strange sort of Worms. 
Price Two-Pence. Printed for E, Smith in Cornhill, 
176.” Single sheet, sm. folio. 
(an any of your correspondents give a descrip- 
tion of the scarce pamphlet, — 
“4 e, but true, Relation, how Mr. Edmund 
(urll, of Fleet-Street, stationer, out of an extraordinary 
isire of lucre, went into Change Alley, and was con- 
verted from the Christian religion, by certain eminent 


in”! 
F. G. 


“The Female Dunciad, Containing: I. A Faithful 
Account of the Intrigues, Gallantries, and Amours of 
exander Pope, of Twickenham, Esq., written by Him- 
wif, Il, A Satire upon the Court Lords and Ladies. 
Written also by him in the Year 1717. III. A Single 
Instance of his Repentance. IV. The New Surprizing 
Metamorphosis; or, Mr. Pope turn’d into a Stinging 
Nettle; being a Familiar Epistle from a Gentleman in 
Town toa Lady in the Country. Occasion’d by reading 
the Dunciad. V. Irish Artifice; or, the History of 
Carina, A Novel, by Mrs. Eliza Haywood. VI. Female 
Worthies, by the Bishop of Peterborough. The whole 
beinga Continuation of the Twickenham Hotch-Potch. 
london: Printed for T. Read, in White-Fryers; and 
fold by the Booksellers of London and Westminster. 
mecxxvi.” 8yo. 

A copy of the above is in the British Museum, 
press-mark 857/2, Joun TayYLor, 


Northampton. 


Fraxcis WiLLoucnsy, DeruTy-GovERNOR OF 
Massacuuserts (6 S, i. 195).—There is a monu- 
ment to the memory of Colonel William Wil- 
looghby in St. Thomas’s Church, Portsmouth, 
vith his arms in colour painted thereon. These 
may afford Mr. Pink a clue as to the branch of 
the family of Willoughby from which “he derived.” 
The inscription on the monument is as follows :— 

“HEERE VNDER LYETH Y® BODY OF WILLI: WILLOVGHBY 
18 FORMERLY COLLO: OF A REGIMENT BELONGING TO THE 
BEAMLETS OF Y® TOWER (LONDON) & AT HIS DECEAS A COM- 
WSIONER OF Y* NAVIE AGED 63 YEARS. WHO DEPARTED 
HIS LIFE Y* 30 MARCH 1651. MORS MIHI LYCRYM.” 

The parish registers, under date Dec. 17, 1657, 
meord the burial of William Willowby, Gent., 
bly a son of the colonel. The office of 
aster Attendant at Portsmouth, which Colonel 
Willoughby also held, was resigned by him a short 
time before his death. James Horsey. 
Quarr, 1.1, 


Tar Covrreyays anv Forp ABBEY (6% §. i. 
177)—The story to which your correspondent 
8 repeated in my English Minsters (Chatto 
indus), lately reviewed by you, under the 
of “Ford” (vol. ii. p. 122), and is derived 
the Monasticon, p. 787 (ed. 1673). It may 





be compared with a similar anecdote of the Earl 
of Albemarle, p. 797, which is also cited in my 
paper on “Cleeve,” read before the Reyal Institute 
of British Architects on Jan. 31, 1876 (p. 110). 
Mackeyzige E. C. Watcort. 


James Saituson (6 S. i. 176).—If we could 
find the number in Bentinck Street, we should 
not any longer be sure it was the right house, 
now that the Board of Works encourages vestries 
in all directions to renumber and rename and 
tinker every locality in London, according to no 
discernible method whatever. They have re- 
numbered a street in Mayfair for no reason ; they 
have put the even numbers on the west side. In 
Regent Street they are on the east. A change for 
the better even creates confusion, but a change 
that runs clean contrary to all other changes is 
the height of lunatic derangement. 

C. A. Warp. 


Tue Bricxtarers’ Arms, Sournwark (6" §S, 
i. 354).—I fear that your contemporary has been 
imposed upon by what is called “ the sympathetic 
local chronicler.” In the London Directory the 
“ Bricklayers’ Arms” isdescribed as No. 39, Old Kent 
Road. It stands at the corner of the Bermondsey 
New Road, and the one-mile stone from London 
3ridge is at the opposite corner, in front of the 
baker’s shop. It is a square brick building, with- 
out a vestige of antiquity about it; and as for 
being “an old landmark,” the only mark it has 
is the common brick-and-mortar il‘ustration of the 
architecture of the commencement of the present 
century. The sympathetic chronicler says it was 
modernized by one Townsend; he should have 
said it was rebuilt. It is no more one of the 
taverns for which Southwark was famous than is 
the “ Criterion” a representation of the old “ White 
Bear,” Piccadilly, or the iron post with its in- 
scription the ancient monument of Tyburn Tree. 

Now, the Bricklayers’ Guild was not incorporated 
till 1568, the eleventh of Elizabeth, and there could 
not have been any “ Bricklayers’ Arms” till then, 
so the inn that existed in the reign of Edward III. 
must have had some other sign, and Ann of Cleves 
must have partaken cf the wine of some other 
bush than that recommended by “ two brick axes 
or,” &e. 

I have known the place from my childhood, and 
I remember, when I was a very small boy, being 
taken there to meet the Ashford coach, upon which 
I made my first journey into Kent, and afterwards 
received my first impressions of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. It was for the traffic to Kent what the 
“White Horse Cellar” was for that which went 
westward, or the “ Elephant and Castle” for Surrey 
and Sussex. And though Shakespeare says, in 
the Twelfth Night,— 

“In the South suburbs at the Elephant 
Is best to lodge,” 
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I should not venture to affirm that he and Ben 
Jonson made the present “ Elephant and Castle,” 
built about the beginning of the present century, 
* their headquarters.” 

I smiled when I read the above statement, 
and was content to see that the Daily Telegraph 
vaid,— 

“But when we are asked to believe that Drake 
caroused here after his victory over Van Tromp, it must 
be confessed that our confidence in the trustworthiness 
of the local chronicler is somewhat shaken. The truth 
is that Drake and Van Tromp belong to different eras of 
history. As Drake died in 1595, two years before Van 
Tromp was born, we are forced to say that if the old sea- 
dog ever held high revelry in the ‘ Bricklayers’ Arms’ it 
could not have been to celebrate a victory over the 
Dutch admiral.” 

Seeing the statement reproduced in “N. & Q.,” I 
wondered whether my memory was failing with 
the appearance of my grey hairs, or whether my 
father, who took the greatest interest in the anti- 
quities cf that neighbourhood, could have over- 
looked anything as interesting as the “ Tabard.” 
So to-day I drove over to the “ Bricklayers’ Arms,” 
and was courteously received by Mr. Sambrook, 
the landlord, in whose family the house has been 
for several generations—he told me that his grand- 
mother had died in the house at the age of ninety- 
seven. I showed him the article in the Times, and 
he said his attention had been called to it before. 
He took me into a corner of the “ private bar,” and 
showed me an article, copied in “a big round hand,” 
and framedand glazed, from the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Gaztte of December, 1872, and from which the 
sympathetic chronicler took his account and copied 
the mistakes alluded to above. He said the lines 
which were inscribed at the time of the rebuilding 
of the house were there, but he knew of nothing 
representing the old inn. But I said, “ Mr. Sam- 
brook, the writer says, ‘the writing still remains, 
as also do the old oak beams and the garniture of 
centuries ago.’” He replied, “ There is an old chair 
upstairs, but of what date I can’t say, but the 
beam is in the writer’s eye or_his imagination.” 

CLARRY. 

Exrection Cotours (6% §. i. 355).—I1 can tell 
W. M. M. that it was by accident that scarlet was 
supposed to be the Conservative colour for the 
western division of Worcestershire. At some 
polling places the old “true blue” was the colour. 
Indeed I met the M.P. who obtained most votes, 
early in the morning of polling day, got up in the 
wrong colours, and had to induce him to discard 
his blue rosettes. In consequence of the confusion 
of colours I believe many voters hooted their 
candidates. The mistake arose on account of the 
late Tory agent having been agent in 1874 for both 
divisions, and his then issuing the addresses in the 
colour which has for some time been adopted in 
East Worcestershire. The present agent fell into 
the error, but I have reason to know that in future 





’ . . 4 “ 
| crow,” that word is used instead of “cry, 


itt a, 
true blue will be the party colour for the 
division. I believe there is no doubt that the 
“sky blue” of the “old Tories” had to do with 
the then colour of the Garter. The Royal Stuarts 
and their adherents certainly wore the light blue 
ribbon, and our reigning kings changed the 
to make some difference, into what is called Garter 
blue. A. G. 


In the borough of Hull and the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, the Conservatives have blue and the 
Liberals orange. In North Lincolnshire, just 
across the water, Liberals take blue and Conse. 
vatives pink. RJA 


Rocer Bacon (6 §S. i. 215).—The next Dumber, 
now in the press, of the Journal of the Somerset 
Archzeological Society will contain a notice of the 
family of Roger Bacon. J.B 


Tue E. O. Tapre (6" §. i, 19, 105)\—Th 
game of “ E. O.” was a species of roulette, and was 
much in vogue at the close of the last century, 
The fixed part of the table contained forty niches, 
of which half were lettered E. and half 0. Ade. 
scription is given in Bohn’s Handbook of Gama, 
p. 351, and in a note reference is made to oneof 
Gillray’s early caricatures, which represents an 
E. O. table being destroyed by the Westminster 
* Just-asses.” J. Woopwarp, 

Montrose. 


“ Wuenever” (5 §. xii. 467; 6% 8. i. 105)\— 

I remember an amusing instance of the doable 
meaning to be attached to this word, which o 
curred when I was at Cambridge. It was usual for 
the undergraduates to give the servants of their 
college, or others, an order for ale in such a form 
as this, “ A quart of ale, J. Jones,” or “ J. Robin 
son,” as the case might be. One of my friends, 
either from carelessness or a wish to be different 
from other people, wrote, “Give —— (the 
porter] a quart of ale whenever he asks for it 
put his own construction on this order, 

and the man at the buttery fell in with his view, 
and gave him, not one quart of ale, but a quat 
whenever he asked for it. I must, however, give 
the credit of not having been too exacting 

He dearly loved a joke, and to give force to hs 
joke he was obliged to take an extra quart or twa 
J. E. Watwis Lort. 


Tennyson’s “Manraya” (6" §. i 275) —ha 
° ° " ‘4 
this passages I imagine Tennyson uses * fowl” for 
birds, as in Genesis i. 21, and in Chaucer :— 
« And small foules maken melodie — ‘ 
That slepen all night with open ete. 
Prologue to Canterbury Tala. 
And when he says “she heard the night forl 
Y ” for the 
sake of rhyming to the fine line— 
“ Prom the dark fen the oxen’s low. 
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a 
The stillness of the summer night is principally | to this statement. One day, while in Edward Tre- 
iyoken by the “ creak, creak ” of the corn-crake, lawny’s company, I happened to boast (vainly 
srery monotonous and plaintive cry, which, as enough, God knows) of the smallness of my head, 
well as the “ oxen’s low,” I have heard many times | a boast which various tests had more or less jus- 
when lying awake in bed. The stillness of the night tified. Mr. Trelawny appeared to offer no objection, 
isao broken by the occasional cry of other birds, | and presently left the room. _He soon returned, 
ps affrighted by owls, weasels, stoats, &c., | bearing in his hand the identical cap that Byron 
birds “slepen all night with open eie,” that is, | wore at Missolonghi. W ithout giving me time to 
they are awoke by the slightest disturbance surely | guess at his intention, Mr. Trelawny set this cap 
wliteral-minded person will ask if birds really do | on my head, a performance for which he was amply 
deep “with open eie”). Pheasants crow at all | compensated by the ludicrous appearance I pre- 
hours of the night, but none would be near the | sented to the company. The fact is, that Byron’s 








” . 2 | , 
«Moated Grange,” because they roost in trees, and head was not only remarkably small, but, accord- 


we never found far from them; but except the|ing to Moore, rather out of proportion with his 
solitary poplar, we are told— face. RitcHarD Epa¢ UMBE, 
“Por leagues no other tree did mark Kew, Surrey. 
The level waste, the rounding gray.” 


’ 


; ; ; “ Premises” (6 §. i. 196).—This word ought 
Wild ducks make a tumultuous noise when flying | to be spelt premisses, from premissa. It is found 
by night in the winter, but the poet is describing in Hooker, Eecl. Pol., iv. 7 : “ For they infer, upon 
anight in summer. RR. | the premisses that as great difference as commo- 
Boston, Lincolnshire. | diously may be, there should be in all outward 
Is it not most likely that by the designation | ceremonies between the people of God and them 
“night fowl,” Mr. Tenny son meant us (if poets are | which are not His people.” It is found also in the 
wwto be supposed to mean anything at all) to | Queen’s writ to the archbishops to assemble the 
wderstand the owl or the nightjar, birds whose | convocations, which runs in the ancient form, “ We 
nidnight cry is known to all dwellers in the |command you, entreating you by the faith and 
wantry? If it is objected that owls and nightjars | love which you owe to us, that, having in due 
do not, strictly speaking, “crow,” it might be | manner considered and weighed the premisses, you 
mplied that cocks do not—Shakspeare to the con- | call together,” Kc. The like phrase occurs in the 
tmry notwithstanding—strictly speaking “sing.” | mandate of the archbishops to the bishops for the 
While on the subject of Mr. Tennyson’s poems, I | summoning of the convocations, These are very 
my mention two instances which I have met with | old forms. Premiss in the singular seems to be 
litely of expressions similar to that of “ the Table | entirely confined to the science of logic in stating 
Round,” discussed recently in “ N. & Q.” (5% S, | a syllogism. E. Leaton BLeyktiysopr. 
ti, 244, 371). The first is in a song in Jasper 
Mayne’s play The City Match, where the exigencies 
thyme make him write :— 
“ Nor ever served to the sheriff's board, 
Or kept in souse for the Mayor Lord.” 


To “Empr” (6 §. i. 204), instead of to empty, 
was a word quite common among servants in 
Surrey twenty years ago. H. M. L. 


hae! ; Cot. Artaur Goopwyy (6 §, i, 255).—Arthur 
The other is in a lately published volume of Goodwyn married Jane, third daughter of Sir 
Anglo-Indian poems, wherein the author gives as | Richard Wenman. Knt., of Thame Park, Oxford- 
we of the reasons for matrimony the desire to | chire by Jane, his wife, daughter of William, 
fame 's four and coach.” Lord Delawarr), and sister of the first Viscount 
6, King’s Bench ly ded Marsuatt, M.A. Wenman. Their daughter, Jane Goodwyn, married, 
_—— Sept. 7, 1637, Philip, fourth Lord Wharton. 


AyecvoTE or Brron py Cotonet Narter (6 D. K. T. 
&i 276)—Jaypre will find the anecdote alluded Rev. Jonw Weatuerty (6 S. i. 257).—He 
— Jafe and Letters of Lord Byron was the minister of a congregation of General 
= a ‘ », P- a” note). Mr. Moore, quoting Baptists, who used to meet at the chapel in Artillery 

. ~ entitled Byroniana, employs the fol-| Pane, Spitalfields. About the year 1741, Mr. 
> _— Weatherly moved the congregation to Pinner’s 
oo day, oar Colonel Napier, “ tried | HaJl, Old Broad Street, and continued to minister 
haan! in a party of twelve or fourteen whe | ¢hore till his death, which took place on May 16, 

unner, not one could put it on, so exceedingly | ,.., bli he Dee 
ial shi head. My servant, Thomas Wells, who had | 1752. He published a sermon On the Decay of 
mallest head in the 90th Regiment (so small that he | Jeligion, in 1750. Epwarp Sotty. 


sil tery get acap to fit him) was the only person . — 
b~ put on Lord Byron’s hat, and him it fitted MarriacGe Seasons (6% §. i. 234).—At the 
I y beginning of a register book belonging to the parish 
may, from personal experience, give colouring | of St. Mary, Beverley, are some lines which give the 
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same advice to persons about to marry as those at 
Everton, Notts, though the wording is somewhat 
different :— 
“ When Advent comes do thou refraine 
till Hillary sett ye free againe 
next Septuagessima saith the nay 
but when Lowe Sunday come thou may 
yet at Rogation thou must tarrie 
till Trinitie shall bid the mary. 
* Nov. 25th 1641.” 
See Poulson’s Beverlac, vol. ii. p. 749. 
Sr. Switxrn. 
Ercuines ny Le Prixce (6" §, i. 215).—“ La 
{not Le] Catastrophe” forms part of a set of five 
plates, which Leblanc thinks are illustrations of 
a book. The other four subjects are “ La Nouvelle 
Poésie.” “ Les Tragiques,” “ Les Pleureuses,” and 
“Le Guét.” The etchings by Le Prince are of 


little value. As We. oe 


I believe to be the 
immortalized in 


Tne Sucxy (6" S.i. 214 
same as “the desobligeant,” 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 

Wittram WIcKHAM. 


Tue Campretts or LAWERS, AFTERWARDS 
Earts or Lovpoun (2™ §, vi. 96; 3° S. vii. 3). 
—Can any of your correspondents supply the 
Christian names of the first Sir James Campbell 
of Lawers’s sons? Wood’s Douglas (ii. 148) gives 
Sir John (the first earl) and Sir Archibald of Kin- 
gart. Crawfurd, in his Of. Cr. and St. (p. 196), 
mentions the same Sir John and Sir Mungo of 
Lawers, whilst from Stewart of Garth’s Sketches of 
the Highlanders (third ed., 1825, ap. i. p. Ixiv) 
there would seem to have been seven at least, four 
of whom fell, as he relates, with their father, then 
upwards of seventy years of age, at the battle of 
Auldearn in 1645. Guthrie, in his Memoirs, 
mentions a Sir William Campbell of Lawers in 
1644, who may be identical with the William in 
Napier’s Merchiston, p. 326, and there was a Col. 
Colin of Lawers still alive in 1649 (Act Parl. Scot., 
vi. 389). Assuming these to be two more of the 
seven there remain two unaccounted for. 
Were their names Peter or Patrick, and James, 
and did the former marry a daughter of Sir A. 
Ramsay? I shall be glad to get any information 
respecting the immediate descendants and present 
representatives of any of the sons other than Sir 
Mungo and the earl. C. 


sons, 


“Pick "=-Vomit (5 §. xii. 309, 473; 6 S. i. 
344).— Pick, in the sense of vomit, has nothing to 
do with puke. It is simply a special application 
of pick or pitch, signifying cast or throw, in the 
same way that cast is used in the same elliptic 
signification for casting up one’s stomach. Cast, 
to vomit, Halliwell. Pick, to cast or throw, has 
become obsolete, or has merged in pitch. Pals- 
grave speaks of picking an axletree, as a trial of 





a 
strength : “ He pycketh an axyltree as 
man.” <A pick in the North of England cnet 
fork, a fork for pitching the sheaves on to the 
stack. To pick in Lincoln, to play at pitch and 
toss (Halliwell), viz., to pitch halfpence at a 
and then toss them into the air for heads and tails, 
A cow that miscarries is said in some parts to pi 
and in others to cast her calf. H. Wepowoop, 


“Tae Woopsine” (6 §. i. 196, 326).—The 
woodbine is only another name for the honeysuckle, 
but the eglantine is the wild sweetbrier. The bank 
on which Titania slept was 

“Quite over-canopied with lush woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine.” 

In an article from my pen, “In a Wood with 
the Woodbine,” that appeared in the Illustrated 
London News, July 27, 1878, I quoted the Shak. 
spearian passages that have been given by your 
correspondent R. R., and various other extracts 
bearing upon the same point. Tennyson, in Th 
Talking Oak, speaks of 

“The pressure thrice as sweet 
As woodbine’s fragile hold.” 
The bine trails round the wood, and from branch 
to branch, with lithe flexibility. 
Curusert Bepe, 


“LEAD, KINDLY Licat” (6% §. i. 232, 27, 
343).—Cardinal Newman, in his letter to Dr. 
Greenhill, seems to admit that he has quite for- 
gotten the precise meaning, supposing them ever 
to have had one, which should be attached to the 
two concluding lines of his well-known bym, 
Lead, kindly Light ; but your correspondent Sr. 
Swituty, although he does not seem to be able to 
find any meaning for them himself, yet thinks it 
probable that most educated persons regard them 
as having sense as well as sound connected with 
them. The inquiry is an interesting one, par 
ticularly as a recent writer, Mr. Frederick Locker, 
in his amusing volume entitled Patchwork, finds 
the meaning of these lines so plain and so admirable 
that he says of them, “I do not know any expres 
sion in English poetry more beautiful in its way 
than the turn of the thought in the last half of 
the last stanza” of Dr. Newman's “exquisite” 
hymn. If, however, the two lines in question 
had really no definite meaning in the mind of 
the author of them,—if, in fact, they are only 
suggestive of many meanings, something like 
Mendelssohn’s beautiful Songs without Words, 
and, like them, speaking to us perhaps of things 
“ which in all our endless lives we have not found 
and shall net find,”—this fact and the inferences 
we may draw from it are pot a little remarkable; 
amongst others this, that the old lady who found 
a deal of comfort in the word which she rendered 
“‘mumpsimus” [usually cited as “‘ Mesopotamia 
and which she did not understand, was not # 
very foolish an old woman after all, It &, 
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ge 
rather audacious for me, in the face | 
of the Cardinal’s letter, to confess that I have | 
sways attached a very definite meaning to these 
fines, and still more to state what that meaning is, 
iat iam really anxious to know whether my in- 
terpretation of them is very absurd; and if his 
Bainence, or, in his default, Mr. Locker, will give 
nes better meaning, I shall readily adopt it. 
The following is my rendering of “ mumpsimus”: 
When the all-absorbing business, and cares, and 
ures of life are beginning to weary us, when 
te world is losing something of its hold on us, 
gd we once more catch glimpses, as it were, of 
that other life of which most of us have at some 
time dreamed, and perhaps, though all too feebly, 
driven for, then the better soul wakes from its 
dombers ; the night is gone, 
“And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhile.” 
E. M. §. 
Chichester. 


“Dawren’s BED OF STEEL” (6 S. i. 276, 306, 
966).—One of the writers upon this query appears 
tothink that an “ imperfect” copy has been quoted. 
Having consulted the first edition of The Traveller, 
Iam able to say distinctly that the word is “ Da- 
nien’s,” and, for the reason given in my previous 
mply, it is probable that Goldsmith so wrote it. 
Bat it is also “‘ Damien’s” in the Globe edition, 
which is by no means “imperfect.” I may add 
that the copy of the first edition I rely upon has a 
eftain unique character. It was unknown to Mr. 
Forster. It has no author’s name, and the follow- 
ing title-page, “‘ The Traveller, or A prospect of 
Seely. A Poem. London: printed for John 
Newbery, in St. Paul’s Church Yard mpccixiv.” 
There is a short dedication, which runs as follows, 
“This Poem is inscribed to the Rev. Henry Gold- 
mith, M.A. By his most affectionate Brother 
Oliver Goldsmith.” The book belongs to Mr. 
Frederick Locker, and was found some years since 
by Mr. Pearson in a volume of quarto poetry of 
ihe last century. In reference to Dr. Brewer’s | 
mply, I also have a copy of The Traveller, in an | 
edition of the Poems published by Addey & Co., 
1856, in which this debated line is printed 

“Zeck’s iron crown, and Damiens’ bed of steel.” 
Austin Dossoy. 





_ Goldsmith appears to have been perfectly right 
inthis matter. The engine in question had nothing 
Whatever to do with the execution of the miserable 
wretch. It was part of the apparatus for the 
‘orture, ordinary and extraordinary, which Damien 
tderwent for months before his final sentence. I 
an extract from Smollett in support o is 
—, pport of this 
Pig conducted to the Conciergerie, an iron bed, 
aan served for a chair, was prepared for him, 
@ was fastened with chains. The torture | 





was again applied, and a physician ordered to attend, to 
see what degree of pain he could support,” &c.—Smollett’s 
History of Lagland, vol. v. chap. xiii. p. 39, ed. 1811. 
W. J. Bernuarp-Smirn. 
Temple. 


Dr. Brewer is mistaken in supposing that the 
two lines referred to are ever attributed to Dr. 
Johnson. Boswell states that in the year 1783 
Johnson marked with a pencil the lines he had 
furnished to the T'raveller. These were line 420,— 

*To stop too fearful, and too fi int to go,”’ 


and the concluding ten lines, with the exception of 
the last couplet but one, which is that in question. 
W. Wuuiston. 
[ This discussion is now c!osed. ] 
Avutnorsnip or “Vestices oF Creation” 
5% §. xii. 247, 294, 518; 6" S. i. 325).—The 
following is a cutting from the Critie:— 

“We are at length enabled to state, upon evidence of 
the highest authority, that the author of the celebrated 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation, first published 
in 1844, and which hassince gone through several editions, 
was the late Mr. George Combe, who died about a year 
ago. The authorship of the Vestrges, after having been 
attributed to various persons, as the Lady King (Lord 
Byron's ‘ Ada, sole daughter of my house and heart’), Dr. 
Carpenter, Lord Brougham, Xc., was at length almost 
universally laid at the door of Mr. Robert Chambers, 
who, however, had nothing to do with it, further than 
that he may have looked over some of the proof sheets ; 
in which case Mr. Page's assertion, that he was requested 
by Mr. Robert Chambers to correct the proof sheets, be- 
comes intelligible.” 

Mr. Page, in the Caledonian Mercury, alluding 
to the report that Mr. Combe was the author, says: 

“To put an end to this, now and for ever, I hereby 
affirm, and the proofs of this affirmation lie before me, 
fresh and incontrovertible as they did a dozen years ago, 
that Mr. Robert Chambers is the responsible 
author of the * Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation.’ 
I say responsible in a somewhat qualified sense, leaving 
others to fix the amount of responsibility they would 
attach to an ingenious compilation, but very general mis- 
apprehension of the scient.fic opinions and discoveries of 
others.” 

To this I add that Mr. George Combe stated to 
an intimate friend of mine, who told me, that Mr. 
Robert Chambers was the author. This was in 
1860. T. W. W. Sarr. 


sole ant 


ANcMALIES IN Excuiisun Pronunciation (6" 8, 
i. 114, 219, 264, 323).—I must decline discussion. 
I only say that, in investigating Teutonic names, 
it would be as well to learn the phonetic laws 
which govern the Teutonic languages. The igno- 
rant insertion of g in the spelling of sovereign, or 
the repetition of a scribe who writes Camamilla 
for Camilla, are instances far removed from the 
asserted instance of the insertion of a letter which 
is actuaily pronounced. The corruption of ward 
into ald is phonetically possible; the corruption 
of rein into regin is phonetically impossible. The 
one assumes loss, which is common; the other 
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assumes gain, which is almost unknown. The 
theory that a g was inserted in rein at least requires 
that some date should be given to it, that we may 
be told when it took place. Meanwhile, without 
undertaking any more, I will point out that the 
spelling of Reginald is Regenald (shorter form 
Rtegnold) in the A.-S. Chronicle, anno 944 ; and 
Regnald in the same, anno 924 (MS. C. C. C. 173). 
The spelling Raynald is perfectly regular, since 
A.-S. Regnald becomes Raynald, exactly as A.-S. 
deg becomes day; the y pointing, as usual, to an 
older q. It will come to be admitted some day 
that etymologies not based on phonetic laws are of 
no particular use. CeLer, 


Tue Houses or Jewisn Converts at OxFrorD 
and Lonpon (6" §. i. 352).—It may interest 
your erudite contributor, as well as other students 
of the vicissitudes of the “ Domus Conversorum ” 
in this country, to peruse Margoliouth’s brochure, 
Vestiges of the Historic Anglo-Hebrews in East 
Anglia, being a paper read before the Royal 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, at the Congress at Bury St. Edmunds in 
1869, published by Longmans in 1870. 


Hist 


“Arimei” (6% §S. i. 318).—I have just 
found another more explicit mention of the A.-S. 
word on which this expression is probably founded. 
In Wright’s Vocabularies, i. 71, is the 
* Pulpa, lira.” This shows that lira could be 
used alone, and it meant just the fleshy part of 
the leg. This we tell by the context, since the 
accompanying glosses all refer to the leg. Thus 
we have thedh, the thigh; hype, the hip; ham, 
the ham ; cnedw, the knee ; lira, the fleshy part 
of the leg, probably of the leg above the knee ; 
sper-lira, the calf, literally the spare (or thinner) 
fleshy part ; sceanca, the shank ; scyne, the shin ; 
scin-ban, the shin-bone ; ancleow, the ancle ; fot, 
the foot ; fdl-wylm, the sole ; td, the toe. 

Watrer W. SxKeart. 


197, 


)RICUS. 


929 
a 


gloss, 


Boox-piates (6 §. i. 2, 178, 266). 


G. W. D. may like to know that the last example | 


which be gives from his interesting collection of 
book-plates contains the arms, not of “some 
medieval monastery,” but of the city of Augsburg. 
The arms of the see of Augsburg were simply Per 
pale gu. and arg.; those of the city were as 
G. W. D. describes them, though he omits some 
of the tinctures : “ Von Roth und Silver die Linge 
herab getheilt, mit einem griinen Tann Zapffen, 
welcher auf einem giildenen Postement steht.” 
Joun Woopwarp. 
Montrose. 


Exias Asnmote, Wixpsor Heratp (6™ §. i. 
196).—There are, I believe, only two engraved 





i 
which I have never seen. The engraver's name js 
not known. 2. Prefixed to his Theatrum Chymi- 
cum Britannicum, 1652, 4to. A bust, engraved 
by Faithorne, who, according to Walpole (ed, 1849 
iii. 913), received seven pounds for the plate, This 
has been several times copied—four times, go faras 
I know :—1. By M. Vandergucht for Ashmole’s 
Antiquities of Berk:hire. 2. By J. Lodge (the 
head only) for the Lives of Elias Ashmole and 
William Lilly, 1774, 8vo. 3. For Richardson's 
Portraits to illustrate Granger, 1792-1812, dto, 
4. For Smith of Leicester Square, the printseller, 
A copy of this is in the British Museum Prigg 
Room, but I have not had time to look up the 
exact particulars about it. 

Monyteomery Carmicnagt, 

Evans (Catalogue, vol. i. p. 12 mentions a print 
in quarto, and another, “A bust on a pedestal, 
Copy of a rare print by Faithorne, from an original 
picture, 8vo., Richardson,” Ep. Marswatt, 


Jonny Hunter, Surceon, 1728-93 (6 S. i, 156, 
286).—-In Anderson’s Scottish Nation two dates 
are given, both in 1728, viz., "ebruary 13, stated 
to be that of the parish register, and July 4, 
“according to some accounts.” Odettinger’s date 
would therefore seem to be a misprint. Ther 
remains the difference between the old and new 
styles, which, however, would still give no counte- 
nance to 1725. Nomap, 


Avutuors oF Booxs Wasrtep (6" §, i. 297)— 

A poem entitled “ Not in the Programme : a Stroller's 
Story,” was published in one of the monthly magazines, 
I believe Tinsleys’, but am not certain, about the end of 
the year 1875. It bore the signature “‘ Edwin Coller.” 

PF. Tour. 

Avutnors oF Quotations Waytep (6% Si. 
316).— 

“ Ah, si vous saviez comme on pleure,” ke. 
From a short poem by Sully Prudhomme, called U 
Priere. N. D. 

(6% 8. i, 337.) 
“ For three hundred years and moe,” &e, 

The Chelmsford Chronicle, July 27, 1866, has the fol- 
lowing version, stated to have been spoken by, or in the 
presence of, Card. Pole, and to be taken from one of the 
Harl. MSS. :— 

“Sixt Edward’s masse three hundred yeares and moe 
shal quiet bee. 2 

But Sevent Edward's raigne anon restored shall it #. 
See J. Piggot, Jun., in “N. & Q.” 3° S. xi. 35. The four 
lines, as in “ N. & Q.” 6" S. i. 337, are said by Du. FG. 
Ler (4' S. xii. 246) to have been seen by him in MS.on 
a fly-leaf of a Roman Catholic Book of Devotions, which 
he prints as follows :— 

** Full three hundred yeares and moe 
Edward’s masse shall be layd lowe; | 
When seventh Edwarde him dothe raigne, 
Sixt Edward's masse shall be said agayne. 

Ep. Marsal. 


“ Behold the man who most hath injured thee!” &, 


’ 


portraits of Ashmole :—1. In the frontispiece to | js in Southey’s Roderick, the Last of the Goths, part xxiv. 


his Fasciculus Chymicus, 1650, 12mo., a copy of | “ Roderick and Count Julian.” 


Frepk. Row. 
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(6th 8, i. 316, 346.) 
“ Knows he that never took a pinch,” &c. 
common-place book I find I have appended to 
ies donens the following note. See, in “ N. & Q.’ 
May 16, 1868, a literal version by F. C. H.fusenbeth], of 
bh original by Olivier Basselin. 
_ 7 W. H. Sewett. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 
ife ot John Milton narrated in connexion wit the 
ee his Time. By David Masson. Vol. VI 

(Macmillan & Co.) - ; is 
prear student of Englizh history will rejoice that Dr. 
Masson has been spael to complete on — — com- 
menced a quarter of acentury ago. The task of writing 
the life of Milton, in whatever way it may be discharged, 
demands an intimate acquaintance with the literature 
and government of this country at the most important 

iod of its history. Dr. Masson, with rare courage, 
has enlarged the scope of his undertaking into, we might 
slmost say, a general history of the times, This life of 
Milton must be read both for the sake of the central figure 
and for the setting. It is, indeed, in the last respect that 
we most of all admire it. In every brinch of his subject 
Dr. Masson has worked with unwearied industry. He 
has neither been content to reproduce the opinions of 
previous writers nor to transfer to his own pages the 
materials collected by other historians. How profoundly 
he bas pored over the state papers of the age, how com- 
pletely he has analyzed the assertions of his predecessors, 
may be judged by a hundred episodes, but in none to 
better effect than in his narrative of the trials and fate 
of the regicides. When we have finished the reading of 
these volumes and realize the thoroughness of unis studies 
we have no feelings but those of admiration. We have 
almost forgotten that his life of Milton could have been 
executed in a different and perhaps a more lifelike 
manner. 

The opening chapter, on the first Parliament of the 
Restoration and the relentless rigour with which the 
Royalists pursued their antagonists, naturally leads up to 
the question of Milton’s escape from punishment. If 
there was one man more than another in all England 
whomight have expected to pay the penalty of death 
for his action against the royal cause, it was Milton. 
Other hands had fought against their royal master, other 

had conspired together to his death ; but Milton’s 
animosity was unquenched even after Charles had been 
condemned and executed. His writings in justification 
ofthe regicides and in vindication of the republic had 
been in the hands of every literary man in Europe. His 
public career was well known to the followers of the 
tziled Charles. His pamphlet in condemnation of 
Monk's schemes for restoring the needy sojourner at 
must have been familiar to the partisans of the 

new Court assembling at Whitehall. Yet, with all this, 
Milton escaped with no other punishment than restraint 
fora few weeks and the payment of his custodian’s fees 
Who it was that watched over his interests and secured 
his safety we shall never learn. We only know that after 
sthort imprisonment Milton was again in freedom and 
able to resume, in seclusion from public strife but not 
from devoted friends, the composition of that epic poem 
amed of so long before. This is the most pleasing 
Period of the blind poet's life, and Dr. Masson dwells on 
it with considerable pleasure. Books and politics were 
chief topics of the conversation of Milton's friends ; 
ee of one hundred and thirty pages contains 
ry of English literature for the first seven years 





after the Restoration, and introduces to our knowledge 
the names and the shops of the chief London booksellers. 
In this part of Dr. Masson’s labours the reader will be 
able to realize the value of the information which still 
lies in the registers of the Stationers’ Company. These 
records have been examined and sifted by Dr. Masson 
with the happiest results; such glimpses of their contents 
enhance the longing with which we desire the publication 
of a further portion of these hidden treasures of Eng- 
lish literature. Mr, Arber’s transcript has disclosed 
their contents down to the year 1640, but the labour is 
but half done. Jt should be extended at least to the end 
of the seventeenth century; but to whatever date they 
may ultimately be edited, it would be impossible to find 
mentioned in their pages any work surpassing in fullness 
of information and perfection of detail this Life of John 
Milton. 


Ceremoniul Institutions ; being Part 1V. of the Principles 
of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer, (Williams & 
Norgate). 

In spite of the cry of cui bono which has been raised 

about this new contribution of Mr. Spencer's to the study 

of sociology, we venture to think that there can be no 
real question as to its value. No doubt Mr. Spencer 
could have satisfied many readera and most of his fol- 
lowers as to the correctness of his contention that cere- 
monial institutions everywhere preceded governmental 
institutions, by a few short articles in the Fortnigh/ly 

Review. But it is necessary to do much more than 

satisfy a class of readers belonging to the present day. 

Sociology is a study for all time. It is necessary to once 

for all establish on very clear lines the sequence of 

sociological principles, the evolution of sociological in- 
stitutions; and this Mr. Spencer is now deing. The 
work before us gathers up the threads of argument from 

the first volume and carries us from the social unit as a 

whole to the social unit in its details. Many customs of 

civilized Europe are traced back to their originals in 
savage society. We see more and more how man in the 
present is the same as man in the past—developed hee, 
softened there, but still the selfsame man. Such customs 
as the shaking of handa, the bowing of heads, the bend- 
ing of knees, are traced to their genesis as the result of 


fear—the fear, that is, of death or punishment felt by 


the vanquished or the slave (p. 219). Beyond the in- 
tense interest felt by the student of manners and customs 
for the masterly way in which Mr. Spencer traces back, 
step by step, the origin of trophies, mutilations, presents, 
visits, obeisances, forms of address, titles, badges, cos- 
tumes, and fashions, there is the growing conviction 
that many existing customs, good in their present in- 
terpretation, are being shattered to their foundations by 
their history being thus laid bare, and that a way is being 
prepared for a new development in life and manners. 
We have no space to enter into many questions which 
Mr. Spencer's method of treatment suggests, but we 
welcome most cordially this new contribution to the 
study of mankind. 


The Purgatory of Dante. Edited, with Translation and 
Notes, by A. J. Butler. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Mr. Burer’s edition of the Purgatorio is a valuable 
introduction to that portion of the Divina Commedia. 
The rythmic charm of the original is lost in prose. But 
if Byron despaired of transplanting the terza rima to 
English soil, and if Cary failed signally in blank verse, 
Mr. Butler has perhaps done wisely in not attempting a 
metrical version. His translation rises far above the 
level of the “crib pure and simple,” which it was his 
modest aim to produce. It is always faithful, and often 
spirited, though the Janguage is occasionally cumbrous, 
and the meaning is sometimes left in needless obscurity 
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for the eake of literal accuracy. The notes are full of 
matter, from which much might be learnt even by 
Macaulay's terrific schoolboy, aud whic all students of 
Italian literature may read with profit. The appendices 
are chiefly devoted to the interpretation of the more 
mystic paseages, such as the three dreams, the car of the 
church («n allusion doubtless borrowed from the caroccio 
of Milan), and the disappearance of Virgil, or human 
reason, in the glory of Beatrice, or divine inspiration. 
The glosrary contains an explanation of the difficult 
words, and an abundance of etymological information 
The Jeferno of Dante seems to oversh«dow, with its 
gloomy grandeur and intensity of human passion, the 
tenderer beauty of the Purgatorio. But Mr. Butler is 
well qualified to sct the part which Virgil did to Dante, 
and under his guidance no one need fear to scale that 
rocea erla, Let not the ascending pilgrim be dismayed 
at the quaint astronomical allusions or the abstruse 
theological reasonings which were the characteristic 
faults of medizval writers. Whoever has patience to 
climb upwards through these obscurities will be fully 
repaid by the pathos of the incidents. He will be touched 
by the description of friend-hips which have outlived 
life iteelf, and inspired by the trumpet tones of a 
patriotism that neither death nor torture can destroy, 
which speak in the invectives of Marco Lombardi. 


Border County Worthies, By E. G. Salisbury. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

A REPRINT from the valu«ble offepring of “ N. & Q., 
known as Bye-Gones, issued by Messrs. Woodall & Ven- 
ables, itself a reprint from the columns of the Oswestry 
Advert-ser, the volume contains very brief notices of 
some hundreds of persons of more or less note, who were 
traditionally natives of the four border counties of 
Chester, Salop, Hereford, and Monmouth. Their value 
for biographical or genealogical purposes is not very 
great, as the compiler appears to have made no original 
researches, but to have contented himself with collecting 
whatever he could lay his hands upon relating to the per- 
sons with whom he deals, and reproducing it, without 
regard to the accuracy of the details. Two examples will 
suffice to show that this somewhat severe condemnation of 
the volume as a whole is not unwarranted. Mr. Salisbury 
states that the celebrated Ficeld-Marshal Wade “‘ was 
born ata place called Wade's Green, in the parish of 
Minshal, Cheshire,” and that “his family had long been 
connected with the place,” &c., while the equally well- 
known Dean Ireland is “said to have been born at 
Hereford, where his father was governor of the prison.” 
In the former instance he thus peremptorily settles a 
question that has to this day baffled the most earnest 
researches of the most earnest inquirers, and it need 
only be said that for the accuracy ot his statement there 
is not the slightest evidence. As to Dean Ireland, a 
moment's consultation of well-known authorities would 
have shown him that he was the son of a butcher at 
Ashburton, in Devon, where he was born and baptized 
in September, 1761. The reproduction of the fiction in 
the volume before us is the more unpardonable because 
the error was immediately pointed out to him in the 
columns of the Oswestry Advertiser, where it originally 
appeared, and reprinted in Bye-Gones on Oct. 22, 1879. 

The Theatres of Paris. By J. Brander Matthews. (New 

York, Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
Mr. Mattuews, who is one of our New York corre- 





spondents, and who is also well known in his own city as 
(enter alia) one of the most learned and sympathetic of | 
its younger theatrical critics, bas put his experiences | 
of French actors and actresses into a delightfully anec- | 
dotical, chatty, and readable little book. Having had 


the advantege of education in “rance, and, m reover, | 


enjoying the friendship of that truly ma 

M. Coquelin the elder, he has qualifications fee 
of a quite exceptional kind. the result of his | 
is a thoroughly capable appréciation, as the 
would call it, of the state of the stage in 

if anywhere, the stage has a definite position 
lence. Mr. Matthews's accounts of the | 

of the day are most vivid and interesting, and 

of treating merely historical details and 

the happiest kind. No better vade mecum 
devised for the visitor to Paris, whether 4 
English, and it is to be hoped that it will finds 
publisher. Many of the illustrations are capital, 


WE recently referred to a forthcoming life of 
Allan Poe. We take this opportunity of calling 
to the very fine critical study of this poet by 
Stedman in the May number of Scribner's 
It is worthy of the Rerue des Deux Mondes inthe 
days of Buloz; and is accompanied by a most 
and hitherto unpublished portrait of Poe, froma 
reotype tuken not long before his death, and 
poesession of Dr. H. 8. Cornwell, of New London, = 


Tue three papers in the Nineteenth C for 
“On the Nursing Crisis at Guy's Hospital,” 
William Gull, Dr. Habershon, and Mr. Heotguaal 
worthy of attention. That by Dr, Habershonis 
interest, he being an eye-witness, and one mightala 
say a sufferer under the existing system, May 
of action in and between the different grades of ® 
which is so essential to the comfort and well-bel 
suffering inmates, soon be restored at Guy's, 
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fotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 

Ow all communications should be written the 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publi 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

BreamM.— The Coronation Service According @ 
of the Church of England, has been edited by 
Fuller Russell, B.C.L., F.S.A., and may be had 
cation to the Secretary of the English Chureh 
35, Wellington Street, Strand. 

R. H.—In Cunningham's Burns, 1844, My aia 
Dearie, O, is set to the tune of The Lea-Rig. Bate 
says that “ the original or old name of this song 
Ware-horse,” and gives the words (p. 444 2.) 

J. Curtis (ante, p. 368).—A friend refers 3a 
“N.& Q.” 2@8, x. §9; and 3S, iv. 72. Heaam 
‘‘ This story about Charles II. seems to be one 
immortal vulgar errors which defy all attempts 
them.” 

Harry THE Ercutn (Quoits).—See Routledge’s 
book of Quoits and Bowls, by Sidney f= 
Sports and Pastimes, edited by Hone; The 
by Rev. J. G. Wood; and Wonders of Bodily 
and Skill, by Charles Russell. 

Exratom.—P. 367, col. 2, line 6 from 
“ Montalica” read Montoliew. 


‘- 


Nvoricr. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed t@ 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adverti 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the @ 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to 
munications which. for any reason, we do not 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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